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SurGERY IN CountrRY PRACTICE. 


A fortnight ago we published an excellent paper 
on “Abdominal Hernia,” read by Prof. O‘Connor 
before the V.M.A. of Ireland. The essay is of 
especial interest to country practitioners, not only 
because of the relative frequency with which hernia 
in horses is seen in the country, but also because 
of the description it contains of Degive’s method of 
operation for umbilical and ventral hernia. The 
operation certainly seems to be simple, effective, 
and safer than other methods, and it should come 


into vogue in this country. 

During the discussion, some references were 
made to the feasibility of operations of this descrip- 
tion in an ordinary country practice. Prof. O‘Connor, 
supported by others, maintained that such opera- 
tions as Degive’s were | agg practicable in the 
country, and undoubtedly he was right. The cas- 
tration of cryptorchids might have been cited as an 
example of what is done in country practice. The 
latter operation demands at least as much know- 
ledge, dexterity, and care on the part of the surgeon 
as the radical treatment of hernia. Yet many 
general practitioners are accustomed to undertake 
it—and successfully, without calling in a specialist. 

One serious obstacle to the performance of im- 
portant operations in the country is the frequent 
great difficulty of obtaining sufficient capable assist- 
ance. Probably this is the chief reason why major 
surgery is not practised more extensively in the 
country, but it need not often prove an insuperable 
difficulty. Assistance which, though not always 
satisfactory, is sufficient, can generally be arranged 
for beforehand-which of course involves some 
trouble—if, asin the majority of cases, the operation 
can be foreseen. 

Many men can remember operating in emer- 
gencies with the minimum of assistance and in the 
most unfavourable surroundings, but with a suc- 
cessful result. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that a skilful surgeon can operate with the same 
success in the country—though not with the same 
facility—as in a large town establishment. 

Again, it is not necessary to expend large sums 
upon an elaborate choice of instruments—the great 
majority of operations really require but few, most 
of which are possessed by every practitioner. Skill in 
manipulation, and a sound knowledge of anatomy 
and pathology, are much more essential to successful 
surgery than a costly array of instruments. 


TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS. 


On Sept. 14th last I was called out to see a cow 
a few miles away. Upon examination I found the 
temperature normal, but the pulse seemed very 
weak ; ears and horns natural heat. The farmer 
told me that she had not passed anything through 
her for two days. She seemed in a good deal of 
pain, like a horse with gripes. I put the case down 
as One of stoppage, and gave « | aoe containing 
mag. sulph. and croton oil, also left drenches as 
follows: am. carb., sod bic., nux vom. As the cow 
was quite off feed I ordered two quarts of linseed 
gruel to be horned into her three times a day. 

Sept. 15. Case much the same, still off feed, but 
not in so much pain. Purging medicine had not 
acted. 

Sept. 16. Pain gone, but bowels not acting. 
Still off feed, but cow seemed more herself. Gave 
ij. mag. sulph. and left drenches containing 
am. carb., nux. vom., zingib, soda bic. 

Sept. 17. Bowels operating a little. She has 
eaten some bran and oil cake. Ordered her to be 
walked out twice a day. 

Sept. 18. Cow worse, bowels acting slowly. 
Temperature up to 104; breathing heavily. Upon 
auscultation I could hear crepitations. Still off feed 
and eyes rather sunken. I ordered mustard to be 
applied to sides of the chest and left mediciae con- 
taining Liq. ammon. acet., Sol. belladon. and Tr. 
nux vom. 

Sept. 21. 
treatment. 

Sept. 24. Since my last visit a large dropsical 
swelling has formed between the front legs. The 
cow shows great difficulty in breathing and she 
seems much worse in every way. I told the owner 
I suspected the cow had a diseased heart, and I did 
not think she would live. I also told him that 
when the cow died I would make a post-mortem 
examination as I would not be surprised to find a 
nail or bit of wire in the heart. The cow died soon, 
but being away was unable to make a post-mortem 
examination. I met the farmer a few days since, 
and he said he found a needle four inches long 
sticking right in the beart. 

Were the symptoms of stoppage and lung trouble 
both due to heart, or were they arising from separate 


causes. 
8. Ronson, M.R.C.V.S. 


No improvement ; went on with same 


Brailsford, Derby. 
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CASES OF CHOREA IN HORSE. 


Case I.—The subject is a brown country-bred 
entire, five years old. He goes in double harness 
and was one day exercised with his partner in a 
heavy carriage. Partly owing to his spirited temper 
and partly to the sandy condition of the roads, the 
animal was all perspiration and tired after a drive 
of about four miles. To make matters worse, one of 
the wheels, on the way to the stables, refused to 
turn and the dragging of the heavy carriage witha 
paralytic wheel over a sandy road taxed the powers 
of the animals very severely. The horse, on being 
unharnessed, fell exhausted on the ground, and 
was in a semi-conscious state, when I saw him I 
gave him some stimulants which woke him up and 
enabled him to stand. He was well hand-rubbed 
all over and another stimulating drench poured 
down his throat. The animal, beyond mere ex- 
haustion, showed no sign of any disease, and after 
a few hours rest began to take his usual feed of 
grass and grain. The next day he ate less food and 
commenced pawing his fore feet, especially the off 
one. The temperature was 101° F., and, bating 
slight pain on pressure on the shoulders, there was 
no other symptom to which I could attribute this 
continued movement of the fore limb. The painful 
parts were fomented and a sedative liniment ap- 
plied, but still the pawing never ceased. 

On the third day another symptom showed itself 
in the form of an involuntary spasmodic contraction 
of the levator humeri muscle. The spasm came 
on whilst standing, walking, and lying at intervals 
of about ten minutes; and raising of the head, 
and frightening the animal or touching the sore 
parts, never failed to bring on the contraction, 
which though often mild was sometimes severe 
enough to cause the lips almost to touch the point 
of the shoulder, and increased the vigour of the 
pawing by its excruciating pain each time. The 
temperature came to normal and there was no evi- 
dence of any systemic disturbance. The animal 
ate grass and grain well, but the distressful symp- 
toms never abated. Sedatives, like Ext. bellad. 
and camphor, were given in the form of electuary for 
a week, when suddenly the spasm and the pawing 
ceased. This healthy state continued for four days, 
and the same treatment was followed, but with all 
this the symptoms returned with all their former 
strength and severity. The sedative electuary was 
continued by me but only to find the sudden cessa- 
tion of the unpleasant symptoms at the end of a 
week’s suffering. When the spasms and the paw- 
ing reappeared I gave full doses of Pot. brom. and 
Sode bicarb. in drinking water, and the above elec- 
tuary every alternate day. This treatment had a 
good effect, and the symptoms never returned after 
they had ceased this time. The horse is faring well 
and gives regular work in a carriage and pair. 

Case 2.—This was a bay country bred colt, three 
years old, and was suffering from a spasm of the 
abdominal muscle. According to the owner, the 
young animal seems to have contracted the disease 
by being forced to run with his mother over a long 
distance and in his state of perspiration and heat 


given a wash ina river. The animal refused food 
the second day, and beyond some shivering and 
dullness, showed no sign of severe illness. The 
owner, who is a Baluch, and, like all the people of 
that tribe, pretends to have a smattering of veteri- 
nary science, treated him with some stimulating 
native medicines. The disappearance of the symp- 
toms under his treatment was closely followed by 
the appearance of a sudden and involuntary con- 
traction of the abdominal muscle, every now and 
then. The spasm could be plainly observed from 
far, flattening the abdomen each time, and a sudden 
gush of air felt at the nostrils synchronous with 
this convulsive movement of the abdomen. The 
poor animal was made to undergo his owner’s un- 
scientific treatment, which was not given up until 
his full store of knowledge was exhausted. a this 
case ulso there were intermissions and the freedom 
from spasm occurred every alternate day. The 
owner brought the case to me for treatment with 
the usual request to have him treated to the best of 
my ability and to pay him my personal attention. 
The colt was given an electuary of camph., pot 
brom. and sod bicarb. for a few days. The owner 
returned with the report that he was slightly better, 
as the spasms occurred at longer intervals, and 
requested me to give him a week's medicine, as he 
wanted to take the horse home, which was some 
miles away. I gave him the same drugs with the 
necessary instructions and asked him to continue 
the treatment till his recovery. Now, he says that 
the animal is almost well, as the contraction is very 
slight and imperceptible and occurs once or twice a 
day. He has taken another week’s treatment and 
is assured that with this, the horse will be quite 
well and shortly be fit for light saddle work. 

The owner was very pleased with the result of 
my treatment and his praises and smiling looks of 
satisfaction and delight, and his frequent reference 
to his own failure, showed that he was fully 
awakened to the sense of superiority of scientific 
treatment over his own quackery, of which his praise 
was so blatant at first. The cause of the disease in 
both the cases seems obscure, but I believe the sud- 
den exposure to cold—in the first case the cool 
winds, and in the second the cold water, appears to 
have brought on the spasms. 

Joacuim Da Costa, G.B.V.C. 
Khairpur Mirs., Sept. 8. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


When tuberculosis becomes a rarer disease than 
it is to-day there will, no doubt, be found some one 
amongst us who has literary taste and an abund- 
ance of energy to write the history of this ubiqui- 
tous disease, which was aptly named by Lydtin “the 
universal pandemic,” dating from the time of Moses 
up to ourown time. It will very interesting as 
well as instructive, especially to a newer genera- 
tion, who will be in all probability proud of the 
great share their profession has taken in the eluci- 
dation of the cause, nature, method of infection, 
propagation, non-heredity, unity of cause in all 
species, and finally, eradication of a dire malady 


— 
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said to be responsible for 50 to 60 thousand deaths 
of the human inmates to say nothing of the great 
number of animals in these Islands. 

It is now rather an old but nevertheless trite say- 
ing “ Learn to labour, and to wait.” We, asa pro- 
fession, have laboured; we have waited; and now 
we are reaping the reward, if not in kind at least in 
deserving it. From the triumphs that have been 
realised and now are being consummated in im- 

rtant answers to complex problems concerning 
this fell disease the veterinary profession may feel 
just well proud. By them humanity is being 
and will be benefited, The means for eradicating 
it are simple if exacting. 

Within the experience of most of us the bulk of 
the rank and file of our twin-sister profession and 
almost all the general public believed and maintained 
that tuberculosis was an inevitable malady trans- 
mitted by heredity from parent to offspring, and not 
amenable to any rational treatment. Later on 
when it was demonstrated that it was a contagious 
disease due to a special bacillus, our confréres of the 
twin profession obstinately taught that it was re- 
ceived into the body through the respiratory tract, 
and the reasons given were: 

1. The lungs were almost always infected: 

2. The experiments of Villemin, Tappeiner, 
Bertheau, Weichselbaum, Frerichs, Thaon, etc., in 
which the experimenters made animals contained 
in a small enclosed space inhale an atmosphere 
which contained the bacilli of tuberculosis sprayed, 
or insufflated into the box, supported the respiratory 
theory. 

The respiratory theory of the origin of pulmonary 
anthracosis has also been adduced to support that 
of pulmonary tuberculosis and has been maintained 
up to quite recently, although as far back as 1862 
Villaret published his observations on the intestinal 
origin of this complaint. This intestiual theory of 
anthracosis has since (1906) been ably supported by 
Vansteenberghe, Grysez and Calmette, and Whitla 
(1908). 

The air-passages were at one time thought to be 
natural channel glanders infection took to gain the 
lung, and thus set up pulmonary lesions. But 
thanks to the crude old experiment of giving gland- 
erous material in ball or capsule, and the more re- 
cent and refined one of pure cultures of the bacillus 
in capsule it proved beyond a doubt the alimentary 
canal was a common, if not the natural channel 
the virus took to arrive at the lung. Purely clinical 
observation confirms that this is the commonest 
route, and that by the respiratory channel the 
glanderous virus rarely if ever gains the system. 

The same objections are hurled against the in- 
gestion theory of tuberculosis as were in the case of 
glanders. But what natural evidence is there 
against it? Is there one clinical fact against it ? 
Are there any experiments that are carried out in 
as natural conditions as possible to overcome it ? 
One might ask if tuberculosis were so commonly 
contracted through the respiratory channel why is 
it not a more frequent affection among the atten- 
dants of a large hospital for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis? For 36 years only one attendant out of 


150 at the Brompton Hospital became consumptive 
although 40,000 patients had been treated during 
that time, and many of the attendants had indi- 
vidually served for from 15 to 24 years. No doubt 
kissing is the common mode by which the infection 
is transmitted from man to man. 

The work of Calmette and Guérin on the intes- 
tinal origin of pulmonary tuberculosis has given 
almost the death blow to the respiratory theory of 
infection. This seems to be supported by a great 
deal of clinical evidence. But Calmette and 
Guérin’s conclusions are not original so far as some 
other investigators are perce. 

It is just 40 years ago since (1868) Alfred Chau- 
veau, veterinary surgeon, anatomist, physiologist, 
and pathologist, who is still amongst us, made known 
his researches on the “ Application of the knowledge 
of conditions of infection to the study of contagion 
of pulmonary phthisis. Demonstration of the viru- 
lence of tuberculosis by the effects of tubercular 
material in the alimentary canal. Corollaries rela- 
tive to private and public hygiene.” — Bulletin de 
VAcadémie de Médecine, tome xaxiti., p. 1035, 
1868). 

In this paper he not only gave the proof of the 
contagiousness of tuberculosis, but also the demon- 
stration of the narrow relationship that united 
human tuberculosis to that of the bovine and the 
aptitude of the infection by the alimentary canal to 
directly contaminate other organs and in particular 
that of the respiration. 

He also stated in one of three conclusions that 
terminated this work : 

2. “The alimentary canal constitutes in man, as 
in the bovine species, a passage of contagion that is 
best disposed for the propagation of tuberculosis, 
and that it probably is called into play very much 
oftener than that of the respiratory passage.” 

In 1872 a “ letter to Villemin upon the conditions 
and characters of the contagion of tuberculosis” 
appeared in the Gazette hebdomadaire de Médecine 
et de Chirurgie, In this the now veteran Chauveau 
gave the results of eleven experiments on alimentary 
infection, and which had been communicated to the 
Lyons Medical Society on January 31st, 1870. 
These eleven gave unanimously positive results. 
The lesions found on post-mortem indicated, by 
their age and importance, that they were the result 
of a simultaneous evolution. He said: “ The most 
pronounced and the commonest were situated in 
organs formed of adenoid tissue—the solitary or 
agminated follicles of the intestine and the lym- 
phatic glands,in particular the mesenteric, bronchial, 
mediastinal, retro-pharyngeal and submaxillary. 
These lesions had for a base a diffuse caseous or 
nodulated inflammation, often with an enormous 
hypertrophy of the organs. . . .” 

In 1873, at the Congress of the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science held at Lyons, 
result of fresh experiments on the transmission of 
tuberculosis by the alimentary canal was brought 
forward. Young calves were fed from a bottle with 
a mixture of milk and barley meal. Two were in- 
fected and two others used as controls. The latter 
were accidentally infected. They were killed 58 
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days after. On post-mortem examination of one of 
the experimental animals the retro-pharyngeal glands 
appeared to have been directly infected at the same 
time as the mediastinal, and in addition to the bron- 
chial and mediastinal glands. The controls were 
contaminated by using the same bottle as for the 
infected ones. They (the controls) showed very 
distinct, but recent tubercular lesions confined ex- 
clusively to the thoracic cavity. These experiments 
were published in 1873. 

In 1874, when the Congress of the Association 
was held at Lille, Chauveau brought before the 
meeting his conclusions on some experiments on 
the contagion of tuberculosis. Two calves were 
used. First calf was fed directly from the pail, 
which contained milk having in it 3 grammes of 
finely triturated tubercular material from a pig, in- 
fected by ingestion of bovine tubercular material. 

Its condition at the end of 10 weeks was excellent. 
It was killed and there were found two tubercular 
mesenteric glands. The second calf was infected 
by smearing it’s mother’s teats with 4 grammes of 
triturated tubercular material: Six weeks later it 
was killed and on post-mortem examination tuber- 
cular nodules were found in both lungs, 3 to 4 in 
each apex, and then small gelatinform points dis- 
tributed in their whole extent. Transparent grey 
granulations were found on the larynx, pharynx and 
soft palate. ScruraTor. 

(To be continued). 


TRANSVAAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual and twenty-first quarterly general 
meeting was held at the Goldfield’s Hotel, Johannesburg, 
on the 27th June, 1908. Present: Messrs. Pilkington, 
Vice-President, in the chair ; Kellett, Elder, Dunning, 
Bush, Edgar, Hollingham, Johnson. Gray, and Chal- 
mers, Hon. 

The CuarRMAN put it to the meeting that as the 
minutes had been circulated to members, if no excep- 
tions to them, that they be signed and passed.— Agreed. 

The Hon. Sec. read letters of apology for non- 
attendance from Messrs. Christy, Garraway, Walker, 
Tate, Sknes, Runciman, Dale and Grist (O.R.C.) 

The How. Sec. read letters resigning membership of 
the Association from the following: Messrs. Dunphy, 
G.V.S., Standerton, who is leaving South Africa ; H. J. 
Holness, Mooi River, Natal ; P. Paine, Elsenberg, C.C.; 
E. T. Clemow, Kroonstad, O.R.C. ; and P. X. Kearney, 
Pondoland. The Secretary pointed out that with the 
exception of Mr. Dunphy, all those mentioned were 
“ outside” members. 

Mr. KELLETT proposed that the Secretary be instruc- 
ted to reply to each, accepting the resignations with 


t. 
The Hon. Sec. seconded.—Carried. 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Messrs. JoHN Donapson, c/o Box 434, Pretoria ; 
Sprers and STerina, c/o P.V.S., Rhodesia, nominated 
at last meeting, were elected members of the Association 
on the proposition of Mr. Kellett, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary. Carried. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that in accordance with in- 
structions passed at last meeting, he wrote to all Princi- 
e Veterinary Surgeons of surrounding Colonies, viz., 

pe Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, and British East Africa. 


He had received replies from Natal, ay and Orange 
River Colony. The P.V.S.’s of the two latter Colonies 
have circularised their staff and would send forward 
names as soon as possible. The P.V.S., Natal, sent 
forward two names : Messrs. 8. T. Amos, Point, Durban; 
and C. Tyler, c/o Box 397, Pietermaritzburg. The 
Secretary wrote both of these gentlemen explaining the 

sition and stating the Association would be glad to 
ieee them as members The latter had not replied, but 
the former (Mr. Amos) had forwarded his £1 1s. 

Mr. S. T. Amos, was nominated by the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. Kellett.—-Carried. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr. Christy 
(acting Treasurer) stating that when he took over the 
books a sum of £133 7s. was owing for subscriptions ; 
of that amount £61 19s. 6d. had been collected and de- 
posited in National Bank, Pretoria, leaving a sum of 
£71 8s. outstanding. 

The CHarrMAN for his part admitted the non-payment 
of his subscription and stated that due to depression 
private practitioners had great difficulty in getting their 
money. He thought that his indebtedness (and any 
other private practitioner’s) to the Association should 
be considered a debt of honour which would be paid. 

Mr. KELLETT endorsed the Chairman’s remarks and 
supported what he had said. He agreed with the 
acting Treasurer in allowing such arrears to stand over 
until the September meeting. 

The Hon. SEcrETARY called attention to the fact that 
some of the members on the arrears list were owing for 
three and four years, and that they did not attend the 
meetings. Such members were only incurring extra ex- 
pense for the Association in connection with printing 
of minutes, etc., and he therefore pro Rule VILL. 
be strictly enforced. Under this rule the defaulting 
members would receive a month’s warning before being 
suspended, and if they wished to be rehabilitated, they 
could submit their names to the Council. 

Mr. Gray said it was his opinion that the intention 
ne 39 arrears should be regarded as a matter of 
gi aith, except by those members who had not 
shown any interest in the Association—the latter he 
agreed should be suspended after notice in writing. 

The Hon. Secretary then proposed the enforcement 
of Rule VIII. with the reservation as stated by the 
latter speaker of those taking an interest in the Society. 

Mr. Gray seconded.—Carried. 

The Hon. Secrerary reported that in answer to the 
rinted postcards concerning the annual dinner circu- 
ated to members, he had received eight replies, some 

of which were only probable acceptances of attendance. 
He therefore h: d been compelled to relinquish the func- 
tion. 

The Hon. Secretary submitted the following ac- 
counts for approval to be passed to the elected Treasurer 
for payment: postage, wires, parcels, ete., 17s. 2d.; 
printing, postcards, minutes, etc., £3 12s. 6d.; Typing 
“ papers,” reporter, ete., £6 5s.—£10 14s. 8d. 

Mr. KELLETT proposed the accounts be passed. 

Mr. Gray seconded.—Carried. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that he had received the 
address from Mr. Dale, President, and read the same 
on his behalf. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. T. H. Daze. 


According to the rules of this Association, there is an 
obligation on the part of the retiring President to give 
a valedictory address. I am glad to think that it is 
valedictory in so far only as it refers to the position I 
have the honour to hold and to which you were good 
enough to elect me a year ago. It is good to feel that 
although one reverts once more to the ranks, it is to join 
those who made my year of office an easy one, who 
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belped me in more ways than | had a right to expects 
and to whom therefore I am very grateful, and I lene 
tender heartfelt thanks to the Council as a body, it is 
unnecessary to name anyone where all have worked as 
one, but I think exception must be made in the case of 
our honorary secretary, Mr. James Chalmers, who has 
thrown that amount of energy into his office which is 
always expected of a secretary but rarely obtained. I 
had the honour to hold the position of secretary to this 
Society for a period of two years, and therefore I am in 
a position to appreciate the indebtedness of this Asso- 
ciation to Mr. Chalmers, and I can assure you it is a 
very great indebtedness indeed. 

It is with regret that Iam unable to record any ad- 
vance with regard tothe Veterinary Surgeons Ordinance, 
but it must not be thought that the matter has been 
dropped. Your Council is fully alive to the importance 
of pushing forward this important measure as soon asa 
favourable opportunity presents itself, and although 
there is not much to be seen on the surface, a consider- 
able amount of good is being done in educating people 
who will have to deal with it, with regard to its necessity 
as a safeguard to the public. 

One of the items on the Agenda which you will be 
called on to discuss is the matter of the International 
Veterinary Congress to be held at the Hague in Sep- 
tember of next year. Owing to being away on leave I 
do not know what is proposed should be done in the 
matter, but if financial assistance is required, it seems to 
me that this is an object from which it should not be 
withheld. I understand that the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress can be obtained bound in one 
volume for the small sum of one guinea, and if a num- 
ber of members decide to send I should be glad to have 
my name included on the list. 

I have very great pleasure in supporting Mr. J. M. 
Christy’s resolution to alter the place of meeting to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria alternately. I was one of 
those who originally advocated Johannesburg as a fixed 
meeting place for the Association, the main reason being 
that as there were more private practitioners in practice 
there than in the whole of the rest of South Africa, it 
would be a great convenience to a body of men who find 
it difficult to get away from their practices. [ am sorry 
to say, however, that with few exceptions they have not 
attended the meetings and have not availed themselves 
of the sacrifice so generously conceded by the country 
members. [am therefore of opinion that the time has 
arrived for the alteration outlined in Mr.-Christy‘s reso- 
lution ; for one thing it will give us the benefit of Dr. 
Theiler’s and Mr. Gray’s attendance, and while on this 
matter [ should like to make an explanation. Looking 
at the list of attendances at Council and General Meet- 
ings of this Association held during the past year, it 
might be thought that Mr. C. E. Gray took very little 
intcrest in the Society as he has a “pair of spectacles” 
to his score, but such is very far from the case ; both he 
and Dr. Theiler have done good work for the Society, 
especially in connection with the Veterinary Surgeons’ 
‘Ordinance, and I know that it is only pressure of work 
which prevents them taking a greater part than they do. 
Mr. Christy’s resolution if passed by the meeting, will 
enable not only Messrs. Gray and Theiler, but other 
Pretoria members to attend half of our meetings. I 
sincerely hope the Johannesburg members will meet the 
country members in the same spirit they were met a few 
years ago, and pass the resolution with a unanimous 


vote. 

It also gives me great pleasure to support Mr. Edgar’s 
resolution with regard to entrance fees and annual sub- 
scriptions. We are, I suppose, in a better position 
financially, than any other Veterinary —— or Associ- 
ation in the world, and I think the time has arrived 
when a reduction of entrance fees and subscriptions is 
possible without crippling us as an Association, at the 


same time giving relief to members in times which are 
nothing like so good as when the present scale was fixed. 
We must, however, conserve as much as possible the 
funds we now hold, ever bearing in mind that a large 
sim of money may be required some day in connection 
with the Veterinary Surgeons Ordinance. 

Members will join with me I know in expressing regret 
at the very serious illness which has deprived us of our 
honorary treasurer. It is within the knowledge of you 
all how he has worked and given much time in connec- 
tion with the office he held in this Association, and its 
thanks are dne to him for the care and supervision over 
its funds, which he so wisely exercised. 

In conclusion, I wish you individually, and collectively 
as a Society, a prosperous year. I trust that when 
another has sped there may be no gaps from any cause 
whatever, and hope that the few members of the Royal 
College in Sonth Africa who are not members of this 
Association may see their way to join without delay, for 
“union is strength,” and the stronger we are the more 
good we can do, for onrselves, for our profession, and for 
South Africa. 

Mr. HoLLincHaM proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for forwarding his “ Address.” 

The CHAIRMAN seconded.— Carried. 

Mr. Gray here remarked (in connection with the 
above), that he had an explanation to make and an 
apology in connection with his absence from the meet- 
ings. This was not due to any lack of interest, but it 
was impossible for him and Mr. Christy to attend the 
meetings together. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the members were 
a Mr. Gray had the interests of the Society at 

eart. 
ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 

The Hon. SecreTary reported he had received 18 
voting papers. These he had gone carefully over and 
compiled the results. If a scrutineer was desired by 
the members he would hand the papers over to a mem- 
ber selected, but he proposed the Chairman declare the 
result without the necessity of scrutiny. 

Mr. KELLETT seconded the of non-scrutiny. 
—Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN announced the result as follows :— 

President.—Mr. T. H. DALE, 12 votes (6 nominations). 

Vice-President.—Mr. J. F. PrLK1InGTon, 7 votes (7 

nomiuations 

Treasurer.—Mr. J. H. Curisty, 11 votes (3 noms.) 

Secretary.—Mr. J. CHALMERS, 14 votes (4 noms.) 

Council.—The CHAIRMAN stated there were 17 nomi- 
nations and the first six would be elected according to 
Rule 2 :— Messrs. F. C. Gavin, 17 votes ; E. Kellett. 12 
votes ; C. E. Gray, 11 votes; B. Runciman, 7 votes ; 
J.J. Edgar, 6 votes ; J. Walker, 4 votes ; E. A. Holling- 
ham, 4 votes. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out that Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Hollingham got each 4 votes. As Mr. Walker 
was assistant at the Bacteriological Laboratory, it would 
be very difficult for him to be present at the meetings. 
He aes Mr. Hollingham be appointed. 

Mr. KeLierr seconded.—Carried. 


Gratuitous DIsBURSEMENT. 
The Hon. Secretary explained that this was a dis- 


bursement of the Society’s funds in order to assist Mr. 
Bell, who had fallen into ill-health and had gone to 
England. The grant was to meet the expenses of the 
doctor who took Mr. Bell home. It has been discussed 
by the Council. A sum of £50 was agreed upon; and 
it was now a recommendation from the Council to the 
General Meeting that this sum be q 

Mr. Gray thought the grant would be of great 
assistance to Mrs. Bell and child. He ho the dis. 
bursement would be supported unanimously, as it wag 
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one of those cases where the Society was bound morally 
to give assistance. (Applause). 

he CHAIRMAN put the recommendation of the 
Council to the meeting, which was passed unanimously. 


INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


The Hon. Secretary reported this matter had been 
put on the Agenda at the request of Mr. Christy. 

Mr. Gray stated he knew very little about it, but be 
thought the idea was that the Association should con- 
tribute certain expenses in connection with the Congress. 
Dr. Theiler was going on his own account to the Hague 
and could represent the Transvaal V.M.A. there. Copies 
of the proceedings of the Congress could be obtained for 
the sum of one guinea, in various languages. These 
contained the up-to-date news of the foremost veterinary 
surgeons on matters of great importance to the profession. 
Dr. Theiler had asked the speaker to mention that if 
any members wished to obtain further particulars they 
should communicate with him. Mr. Gray suggested 
£10 be contributed. If this was passed he had no doubt 
a copy of the proceedings would be handed to the 

The Hon. SecreTARY proposed the suspension of 
the Standing Rules so far as Rule 8 was concerned. 

Mr. Gray seconded.—Carried. 

The CHarrMAN put the disbursement of the £10 to 
the meeting which was carried unanimously. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS ORDINANCE. 


The Hon. Sec. procedure in connection 
with the Ordinance. The Secretary of Pharmacy Board 
and Secretary of Medical Council had written asking 
for copies of the Draft Ordinance. These had been sent. 
The Hon. Secre had been to see the Secretary of 
Board and Council (Mr. Cameron) at the latter’s request, 
who stated the Board and Council had carefully con- 
sidered the Clauses seriatim, and the only one they took 
exception to was No. 21, more especially the words 
“ Business of Chemists and Druggists.” It was sug- 
gested that these words be deleted. Mr. Cameron very 
kindly went over the Draft Ordinance with the Hon. 
Seeretary pointing out certain errors and suggesting 
certain alterations, and the Association’s thanks were 
due to Mr.Cameron for his courtesy. He (The Hon. 
Sec.) suggested the members should appoint a Sub- 
Committee to take up the whole matter and draft a small 
ordinance on the lines of that of the Natal Government. 

Mr. HotiincHam thought it seemed a workable plan 
to appoint a Sub-Committee who could select the 
desirable clauses of the Natal Act and add others which 
would be entertained by the Government. The Associa- 
tion should study the susceptibilities of the medical pro- 
fession and take care not to come into conflict with the 
Chemists and Druggists. 

Mr. Gray said it appeared to be a sound and work- 
able way of trying to get what was wanted, and sug- 
gested that Johannesburg members be selected for the 
Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary could not agree with the latter 
suggestion as he was desirous of seeing Mr. Gray on the 
Committee. The Secretary stated he could draw up a 
a rough draft and then the Sub-Committee could meet 
and consider the clauses. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE proposed the following members be 
elected as a Sub-Committee to deal with the matter :— 
Messrs. Gray, Hollingham, Christy, and Chalmers. 

The Hon. SECRETARY seconded.—Carried. 


ALTERATION TO RULES. 
A) Proposed alteration to Rule XII by Mr. Christy : 
“) The first paragraph shall read: 


‘* The meetings of the Association shall take place alter- 
natively in Johannesburg in June and December; and in 
Pretoria in September and March of each year.”’ 


The Hon. Sec. supported the alteration suggested by 
Mr. Christy. 

Mr. HoLiincHamM thought the idea of having fixed 
places of meeting was not a good one and suggested 
the meeting centre should be decided on at each meeting. 

The CHarrMAN remarked that other centres had been 
tried, but were a failure, as in some instances the 
attendances did not constitute a quorum. 

Mr. Gray pointed out that special inducements were 
going to be given members to come to Pretoria. Dr. 
Theiler had promised to give the Association the use of 
a lecture room, and that either he or one of his staff 
would be present to explain and diseuss scientific experi- 
ments, etc., being carried out at the Laboratory. 

The CuairMAN put the proposed alteration as it ap- 
peared on the agenda to the vote, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


(B) Proposed alteration to Rule VII. by Mr. Edgar 


(a) ‘‘Each member shall pay in advance an entrance fee 
of £3 3s. The entrance fee covers the first Annual Sub- 
scription and after the first year or part of a year an Annual 
Subscription of £1 1s. which shall fall due on the first day 
of June in each year.’’ 

(b) ‘*Members of the R.C.V.S. residing in any part of 
South Africa outside the Transvaal shall be eligible for 
election as members of the Association upon payment of an 
Annual Subscription of 10/6 per annum, and should they 
subsequently take up their residence in the Transvaal they 
shall pay the entrance fee and subscription as laid down in 
paragraph A. from the date of taking up such residence.”’ 

(c) ‘* Officers of the A.V.D. shall be entitled to election 
as members of the Association upon payment of an Annual 
Subscription of £1 1s.”’ 


Mr. EpGar, in support, pointed out the sound finan- 
cial status of the Association, and thought the present 
an opportune time to reduce the subscriptions. The 
present fees payable, plus the expense attached to the 
attendance of members who resided in the country was, 
in his opinion, a deterrent to many members who would 
like to attend the four quarterly meetings. When these 
items were added together it wonld be found in some 
cases to represent a good round sum of money. 

The CHAIRMAN did not agree with the reduction of 
the entrance fee, preferring to reduce the annual sub- 
scription to half-a-guinea and allow the entrance fee to 
remain unaltered. 

The Hon. Sec. supported Mr. Edgar and could not 
agree to the Chairman’s suggestion because so far as he 
could see there were no new members joining the 
Association, 

Mr. HoLLincHAM spoke in favour of Mr. Edgar’s 
alteration, and proposed it be put to the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN on asking the members to declare 
their votes, the proposed alteration as it appeared on the 
agenda was carried unanimously, 


Mr. Gray read his paper on “ Glanders and its Eradi- 
cation.” [This will appear later]. 


The meeting adjourned from 1 o’clock till 2-30 p.m 


“ OsTEOPOROSIS.” 
(Discussion postponed from last meeting) 

Mr. HoLLincHaM detailed his experience in connec- 
tion therewith. He first met the disease in England in 
the Fen district. Then in Australia where, in the 
he was, 95 per cent. of the young animals were affected 
with it, but it was seldom met with in those parts which 
had limestone foamation. The persistent use of Hypo- 

hosphites and Lime salts resulted in apparent cures. 

he contagious nature of the disease has not yet been 
established by memoir > | of the specific microbe. He 
believed the presence of the supposed microbe to be purely 
accidental and not the causal agent. His opinion was, it 
was present only because it found itself in circumstances 
beneficial for its growth. The points of interest are 
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whether that microbe causes the peculiar disease of the 
bone ; whether as stated the microbe is accidental, and 
whether there are not cases of diseased bone in which 
no microbe is found at all. 

Mr. Gray remarked that he did not know that any 
particular organism was credited with causing the 
disease, and it did not follow that the organism was the 
actual cause. His first experience of this disease was 
in New York amongst young racehorses which came 
chiefly from California. He had never seen medicinal 
treatment do much good—-the removal of the animals to 
a fresh locality being of great assistance in effecting 
recovery. In recovery the thickening of the facial bones 
sometimes disappeared, and at other times persisted. 
Although experimentally the disease could not be com- 
municated by inoculation, still, certain stables became 
infected. In these latter fresh horses might develop 
the disease. Thorough disinfection was efficacious in 
arresting it. 

Mr. HoLuincHaM thought that heredity dne to de- 
ficiency of certain salts in the constitution of the dam 
was a predisposing cause. He hoped Dr. Theile: would 
investigate this disease with the view of determining 
whether it was contagious or not. If contagious, to 
what degree, and under what circumstances it could 
be conveyed to another animal. 

Mr. Epaar stated that the late Dr. Hutcheon be- 
lieved climatic influence and certain localities predis- 

ased to recovery. It had been stated that if the nasal 
oan were removed the animal recovered. He said it 
would be interesting to know which part of the skeleton 
was affected first. If all the bones of the skeleton were 
simultaneously affected, little could be done. 

Mr. Dunninc asked if there was any connection 
between this disease in horses and the disease in cattle 
called “ Stiffziekte ” or “ Lamziekte ” ? 

Mr. Gray replied that Dr. Theiler had obtained some 
information on the subject, but he could not give the 
querist an answer until this came to hand. 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM Mr. J. PEDDIE. 


The Hon. Sec. stated he had just received a letter 
from Mr. Peddie and with the consent of the Chairman 
the letter was read. 

Mr. Gray proposed the letter be allowed to lie on the 
table and not be discussed. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE seconded.—Carried. 

The Hon. Sec. proposed Mr. Peddie’s letter be accep- 
ted as his resignation. 

Mr. Gray seconded.—Carried. 

Mr. HoLLIncHaM proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, seconded by the Hon. Sec.—Carried. 


The twenty-second quarterly meeting was to be held at 
the Resident Magistrate’s Court Room, Pretoria, or at the 
New Government Laboratory, on Saturday, the 26th Sept. 
at 10.30 p.m. Agenda: Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the Veterinary Surgeons Ordinance: 
Discussion of paper by Mr. C. E. Gray, P.V.S. on 
‘‘Glanders and its Eradication’’: Exhibltion of Micros- 
copical and Pathological Specimens. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, September 2. The Presi- 
dent, Mir, J. W. Coe, Stoke-on-Trent, occnpied the 
chair, and there were also present : Messrs. R. C. Trigger, 
Neweastle-under-Lyme ; J. J. Burehnall, Barrow-on- 
Soar; J. Thomson, Coventry ; W. Grasby, Daventry ; 
A. Over, Rugby ; F. J. Taylor, Birmingham; R. Marray, 
Rugeley ; G. Prickett, Walsall ; T. Chambers, Dudley ; 


J. Martin, Wellington ; H. L. Pemberton, Bridgnorth ; 
F. W. Barling, Ross; L. W. Heelis, Solihull: W. 8. 
Carless, Worcester ; G. Smith, Tunstall ; and the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich. 

The visitors pas were: Messrs. J. W. Brittlebank 
Manchester ; Chambers, jun., Dudley ; and J. A. Mc- 
Lauchlan, Walsall. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
the following: Prof. Hobday, Dr. Barling, Dr. Manley ; 
Messrs, W. Carless, J. R. Carless, A. Hodgkins, P. 
Woolston, T. J. Brain, F. L. Gooch, F. H. Gibbings, 


A. W. Mason, T. H. Hobson, H. E. Powell, E. Beddard, 
Jas. Blakeway, Jas. Blakeway, jun., W.T. Olver, A. 
Collett, 


Crofts, H. S. Reynolds, W. C. Barling, H. 
T. Spencer, G. Wartnaby, and others. 


Tse Late Mr. Wraaa. 


Mr. TRIGGER said that before the ordinary business 
of the meeting commenced, he had an unpleasant duty 
to perform, and that was to propose a vote of condolence 
with the family of their late lamented friend, Mr. Frank 
Wragg. He was one of the most popular men in the 
profession, and those who were not brought into close 
relations with him could have no conception of the 
amvunt of work he had put in on behalf of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. He was a past presi- 
dent of that institution, he was one of its trustees, and 
he was its treasurer. Always a splendid man on the 
Finance Committee, he would be greatly missed—the 
profession would lose a real friend, aud the members of 
the Council a loyal colleague. He (Mr. Trigger) would 
not class him amongst the great scientists of the day, 
but he was a man of ripe experience whose advice on 
various matters was often sought, and never sought in 
vain. He certainly thought the late Mr. Wragg’s 
services to the profession ought not to be allowed to 
pass unreengnised, and he hoped that before long his 
portrait in oils would have a place on the walls of the 
Council Chamber of the College. He formally moved 
that a vote of condolence be sent to Mrs. Wragg from 
this Association, and also one to the Council of the Reyal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. W. CaRLEss, in seconding, said he had known the 
late Mr. Wragg ever since he was a boy, and not one 
word too much had been said of him by the mover of 
the resolution. 

Mr. Situ, in supporting, said if ever there was an 
honest friend it was Mr. Wragg. 

Mr. Over said he should like to associate himself with 
the motion. He passed the College the very same day 
as Mr. Wragg, and had known himever since. Hecould 
endorse everything that had been said of him by the 
previons speakers. 

The Hon. Sec. observed that the late Mr. Wragg was 
President of this Association in the year 1890. 

The resolution was carried sub silentio, those present 
rising to their feet in token of assent. 

OTHER VoTes OF CONDOLENCE. 

Sympathetic reference was also made to the removal 
by death of two other old and esteemed members of the 
Association, namely, Mr. Balls, of Worcester, and Mr. 
J.S. Barber, of Rugby. On the motion of Mr. Trigger, 
seconded by Mr. Carless, the condolences of the meeting 
were ordered to be sent to their respective families. 

The Hon. Sec. said he had received a letter from Mr. 
W. T. Olver, of Tamworth, tendering his resignation as 
a member of the Association on the ground that he so 
rarely found it convenient to attend the meetings. 
He thought it would be a pity, considering what Mr. 
Olver’s father was to the Association, if the resignation 
were accepted straight off. 

Mr. Prickett undertook to see Mr. Olver personally, 
and try and induce him to withdraw his resignation, 
which in the meantime was ‘ordered to lie on the table, 
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Mr. J. R. Caress, Shrewsbury, who was duly nomi- 
nated at the previous meeting, was unanimously enrolled 
a member of the Association on the motion of the Presi- 
dent, seconded by Mr. Prickett. 


Counciu’s Report. 


The How. Sec. reported that the newly formed Council 
of the Association met half-an-hour before the present 
meeting, and suggested that the subject for the paper at 
the next quarterly meeting should be “ Dental Surgery ” 
or in the alternative ‘“ Operative Surgery”; that the 
reader of the paper be left to the President to choose ; 
and that the next meeting be held either at Worcester, 
Wolverhampton, or Birmingham. The Council also 
recommended the purchase of a new pair of tooth 
forceps. 

Upon the motion of the President, the report of the 
Council was adopted, and a vote resulted in Wolver- 
hampton being chosen as the next place of meeting. 


Tue Pusiic HEALTH CoNGREss. 


The PRESIDENT reported verbally upon the result of 
his visit to Buxton as a delegate from this Association 
at the Public Health Congress. He said it was a very 
excellent Congress in some ways, but from a veterinary 
point of view things might have been improved. It 
struck him that the veterinary section was somewhat 
shelved. There was some confusion in the programme 
as to some of the details, which caused some delegates 
to mistake the times. Prof. Penberthy, the President 
of the section, refused to read his presidential address 
because the attendance was so meagre. He (the speaker) 
thought it might be better if the veterinary section was 
combined with some other section, so as to insurea 
better attendance at the meetings, for as far as he could 
see the veterinary section occupied a secondary place. 
The social aspect of the Congress left nothing to be 
desired, and they had a very good time, everyone being 
very nice. He was not sure whether it would be wise 
to publish the criticism he had offered, but he had cer- 
tainly said exactly what he felt. 

Mr. TRIGGER thought a little plain speaking could do 
no harm, and he advised the publication of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks. It was not the first time they had 
heard that their profession had not received proper 
recognition at gatherings of this description, and it was 
only by plain speaking that they would be able to 
obtain their rights. 

Mr. Grassy said it had struck him when he had 
attended these congresses as a delegate that if more 
attended from the veterinary profession things might be 
better for them. 

The Hon. Sec. said he had attended several of these 
congresses, and there was always the same difficulty. 
The accommodation and arrangement were generally as 
bad as they could be. 

Mr. BuRCHNALL moved, and Mr. Trigger seconded, 
that the best thanks of the Association be given to the 
President for his report, and this was carried unani- 
mously. 


“THE ProBLeM OF Bovine TuBERCULOsIS.”—By Mr. 
J. W. Brittcesank, M.R.C.V.S., of the Town Hall, 
Manchester. Read at the meeting at Stoke-on-Trent, 
May 12. 

Discussion. 


Mr. TricGER said they must all recognise that the 

per was the work of an expert who had made the sub- 
ject his special study. Many of those present would no 
doubt bring it down today from its high scientific level 
to its everyday application to their particular practice. 
The first thing that struck him was that during the past 
25 years tuberculosis was far more prevalent among 
stock than it was before. It might “ argued that it 
was not so easily recognised before. He did not agree 


with that, however, for he was brought up among stock, 
and he never used to see the wasters and the pining 
cows that could be seen today. In the days when 
pleuro-pneumonia was rampant tuberculosis was seen, 
and he believed it was that that opened their eyes to 
tuberculosis amongst cattle. He observed that Mr. 
Brittlebank put heredity aside, but whilst he (the 
speaker) knew that it was contagion and ingestion that 
were the main causes of tuberculosis he could not get 
away from the idea of hereditary predisposition. ‘The 
danger was more on the male than on the female side. 
He remembered a bull in his neighbourhood named 
Baron Oxford all of whose stock had tuberculosis, and 
he himself died of tuberculosis. The same bull removed 
to a totally different district and his stock there was 
affected. It was the same with a boar pig that he knew. 
As to ingestion being a cause of infection, that was 
proved by what one saw as the result of unfavourable 
dietetic conditions. He knew of a case where cattle 
drinking from water turned into a field from a_particu- 
lar colliery, so affected the cattle that drank it that 
several died from tuberculosis. In the old days it might 
have been diagnosed as pleuro-pneumonia, but now it 
was no doubt tuberculosis. The spread of tuberculosis 
depended upon the nature of the accommodation. Over- 
crowding was a serious question. Good sanitation, 
which so often meant plenty of breathing space, was an 
important agent in the treatment of the disease. As 
long as there was over-crowding there could not be good 
health. Compensation for wasters would be disastrous, 
because it would be inducing people to put a premium 
on such beasts. For his part S would make it penal to 
have a waster on the farm. It could not be denied that 
the stamping out of tuberculosis was within the range 
of practical surgery. By means of the tuberculin test 
it was now possible to ascertain the state of every cow 
in the herd. It was easier still to detect tuberculous 
udder, but he was not sure that they had any power to 
deal with such cases unless they went into a town 
where the Dairy and Milk-shops’ Order was in force. 
He thought they ought to let the public know that the 
veterinary profession were prepared to deal with tuber- 
culosis and stamp it out, but that could not be done if 
there was to be an indiscriminate sale of tuberculin to 
farmers or anyone else. If they took the herds of the 
country they would find about 30 per cent of them 
tuberculosis, and the time had come for the Government 
to let it be known that they were willing to do what lay 
in their power to assist those who could, if they had the 
means, stamp out this dread scourge. 

Mr. Grassy said there was one remark with which 
he was in complete accord, and that was when Mr. 
Brittlebank said that they must try and show the farmer 
the extent to which his pocket was being touched by 
this question. The farmer at first will not listen to the 
veterinary surgeon, becanse he knows there will be no 
compensation if he destroys the cattle that are the real 
causes of the trouble, but if it could be shown that he 
would be better off in the long run he might listen to 
reason. The evils of over-crowding were already recog- 
nised, and the Government must know the great danger 
that attended tuberculosis, but the farmer was not the 
man to remedy this. The responsibility should rest 
with the landlord, but unfortunately too many members 
of the Government were landlords themselves, and so 
the evil was allowed to continue. The question of ap- 
aye inspectors was also an important matter, and 

e knew a man whose groom was appointed a sanitary 
inspector. Until the man who owned the land would 
lend his help he was afraid the matter would not be 
adequately dealt with. A considerable amount of tuber- 
culosis existed in small towns which were under no 
supervision whatever, and with a corporation composed 
of ignorant men it was impossible to get anything done, 
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Mr. TricGeR: A corporation in a small town is gener- 
ally a family party. If you take one of them to task 
you run the risk of offending the others. 

Mr. Grassy, continuing, referred to a remark by 
Mr. Brittlebank that animals up to a year old were 
rarely affected with tuberculosis. He would like to ask 
whether it was not an uncommon thing for young calves 
to suffer from tubercular meningitis. 

Mr. Devine said we are pleased to welcome Mr. 
Brittlebank to our meeting and to Birmingham. We 
welcome him as a kindred spirit—as a brother veteri- 
narian, we welcome him as an enthusiast for the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis. It isa pity we have not more 
enthusiasts ; if we had success would be nearer. As re- 
gards the ubiquity of tuberculosis, the essayist states 
“that practically no being escapes having, at some 
period of its, his, or her existence, an attack.” If this 
remark applies to all the domestic animals one cannot 
agree with him ; the disease is rare in the horse and 
sheep. If the remark was intended to apply only to 
bovines we agree with him, although one could find 
herds here and there that were free. He knew a herd 
himself only a short distance from Birmingham which 
was free from tuberculosis. 

aoting Prof. Osler, the essayist says that infected 
rabbits when confined succumb, but when free in the 
open air recover. All would agree with him: in the 
beneficial effects of open air as a curative and as a pre- 
ventive. Weadvocate the benefits of an outdoor life, 
and we advocate abundant ventilation and cubic space 
in all cattle sheds. Still he did not think that open air 
had everything to do with it. There was evidence that 
much may depend on the climate. At any rate coast 
cattle in New South Wales are deeply infected yet they 
live in the open, but the climate around the coast is 
foggy and misty, and to this is usually ascribed the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in these cattle. He agreed 
with the essayist that tuberculosis arose solely by con- 
tagion either ante or post-natal. He could not think 
how, in the light of modern knowledge, any educated 
veterinarian could believe that it was transmitted by 
heredity. There may be, and there probably is, an in- 
herited predisposition, but that was very different from 
inheritance of the disease. These cases that have been 
regarded as inherited are simply cases of pre-natal in- 
fection. The essayist discussed the paths of infection, 
but did not say which he leant to. It always seemed to 
him (the speaker) that infection may take place either 
by ingestion or inhalation, but he was fully convinced 
that in the vast majority of cases infection in tubercu- 
losis—as in glanders—takes place by ingestion. He 
agreed with the essayist that many cows acquired the 
disease by cohabitation with infected animals, and he 
also thought a common channel was infected milk. He 
differed from Mr. Brittlebank when the latter deprecated 
the scheduling of tuberculous cattle. After so clearly 
demonstrating the enormous loss from tuberculosis, one 
would have thought the essayist would have been eager 
to welcome the most direct way of limiting the infection 
—rather than remove open cases of tuberculosis he would 
let them remain infecting others. 

Unless an animal had open tuberculosis it could not 
infect another. By open tuberculosis he meant 
open tuberculosis lesions in one of the body pas- 
sages communicating with the exterior. That being 
so, real benefit would follow work on the lines recom- 
mended by Ostertag, and now generalin Germany. Its 
adoption would provide a practical measure in operation 
on every farm, and would give work to many veteri- 
narians. saeenenany to scheduling open tubercu- 
losis he would advocate the voluntary assisted use of 
tuberculin on Bang’s lines. 

In speaking of Bang’s method, the essayist says the 
basis of Bang’s scheme was the use of tuberculin and the 
separating of reacting animals by erecting partitions in 


existing sheds, he (the speaker) had it on good authority 
that Bang now advocates separate sheds, and where 
possible separate farms. 

The essayist advocates the adoption of thorovgh means 
in a few herds, creating as he terms it free islands. This 
was all very good as an object lesson, but as a measure 
for general prevention it would be farcical. Whatever 
preventive measures were taken in hand they must be 
such as would apply to all stockowners alike. Govern- 
ment selection of particular owners could not be enter- 
tained. It was the rule in this country that all should 
have the same opportunity. Reman he felt much 
indebted to Mr. Brittlebank for having Bad o forward 
such an interesting and practical paper, and one and all 
were glad to hear how successful he was in combating 
the disease in Manchester. 

Mr. BARLING said he had found that many tubercu- 
lous animals would put on flesh, and fat rapidly. That 
was especially the case with pigs. If one took a dairy 
of cows and tested them, one would find out of thirty 
or forty that four or five of the best and freshest lookin 
animals would be tuberculous. Mr. Brittlebank h 
spoken of some tests showing some 30 or 40 per cent. ; 
his (the speaker’s) experience had been nearer 50 than 
30 per cent. He tested 87 cattle recently on one farm 
and he found thirty-three absolutely tuberculous, and 
four doubtful, and his worst percentage was among the 
young animals. Out of seventeen milking cows he 
found nine unmistakeably tuberculous. He had come 
to the conclusion that the young animals had been 
affected by the milk. They were continually losin 
calves at this particular farm from violent scourge, an 
he felt convinced the source of infection was the milk. 

Mr. Martin said that in connection with the tuber- 
culin test in young animals he had had a curious ex- 
perience, the response in some cases as high as 30 per 
cent. It was not often that they got yearling cattle to 
respond to the test, but in Shropshire the percentage of 
tuberculous cattle was very much worse than it was in 
some places, He tested a good many single cases, and 
about every other one responded. 

Mr. BuURCHNALL said there was a good deal in the paper 
which the ordinary practitioner could not discuss ; it 
was a subject chiefly for experts. But generally speak- 
ing he was in agreement with Mr. Brittlebank. here 
was no doubt that this was a question which must be 
taken up at once, and the one thing that stood in the 
way of success was the cost of dealing with it effectively. 
He did not see why it should not be carried on gradu- 
ally. For instance, if they could get rid of the wasters 
and those with tuberculous udders half the battle would 
be won. Other phases of the diseases could then be 
attacked. He did not agree with Mr. Trigger about 
there being more wasters and more visible cases than 
there were twenty-five years ago. His (the speaker’s) 
opinion was there were fewer wasters to-day than there 
were a few years ago, because many farmers recognised 
that it was to their interests to get rid of the wasters. 
There had been a good deal said about cattle that were 
tuberculous feeding well. As far as his experience went 
cows that fed well were those that were affected with 
tuberculosis behind the diaphragm. If the disease was 
in the lungs the animal would never feed ; get it behind 
in the abdominal cavity and the owner never suspects 
the mischief because the animal feeds well, but it is not 
fit for the butcher’s block. The common mode of trans- 
mission he thought was by contact with affected animals 
while in the shed. They could not stand together long 
without being affected, and the affected cow made it 
dangerous for other animals to be in the same stall. 

Mr. F. J. Taytor said he was of opinion that at least 
40 per cent. of the milking cows round Birmingham had 
tuberculosis, and the bye-laws as they existed to-day 
were totally inadequate to deal with the question. In 
the city the cowsheds under Mr. Malcolm’s supervision 
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were no doubt perfectly well looked after, and the milk 
which they produced contained a very small percentage 
of tubercle bacilli, but in the surrounding distric’s the 
authorities were only just waking up to the fact that 
any inspection was necessary at all The had power in 
his district of suspending the milk supply from a cow 
with a tuberculous udder, and that power they were now 
just turning to account. It enabled a medical officer of 

ealth to go toa cowshed and on finding a cow with 
tuberculous u ‘der he could suspend its supply from be- 
ing sent into the district, but unfortunately their power 
ended there. The owner may say he will sell the cow, 
and then the animal goes into another district away 
from the observation of the authorities, and the evil is 
perpetuated elsewhere. He protested against the ease 
with which some persons could obtain tuberculin for 
testing. He knew of farmers who inoculated their own 
cattle and then sold them on their own warranty as 
being free from tuberculosis. At the present time when 
there was a Bill in preparation dealing with this very 
question, it behoved the profession to take steps to safe- 
guard their interests in that direction. He did not think 
there was any difficulty in eliminating tuberculosis on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Devine, and he thought notking 
would be effective unless there was scheduling. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said he felt bound to stick up a 
little for the black country, that part of it round Birm- 
ingham, and it might be thought that all the tubercu- 
lous milk that went into Birmingham came from there. 
Things in the black country might be far from perfect, 
but it was not correct to suggest that the authorities 
were _— just becoming awakened to the needs of the 
case. He himself happened to be Chairman of the 
Health Committee of the Dudley Corporation, so that 
what he said was first hand. In Dudley they had an 
inspector and two or three sanitary inspectors, and they 
set an example to many towns by paying a veterinary 
inspector £70 a year, part of his duty being the inspec- 
tion of cowsheds. He thought if dairymen would keep 
their sheds clean things would be better, besides whic 
they were often ill lighted and badly ventilated. This 
was a matter which should be taken up by the State, 
for it was something more than a local question. Until 
such time as the Government took the whole question in 
hand determined to settle it nothing satisfactory would 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Taytor said he would like to ask Mr. Brittle- 
bank’s opinion as to the best method?of milking, strain- 
ing and supplying milk from the dairyman’s point of 
view. 

The PRESIDENT said his thanks were especially due 
to Mr. Brittlebank for having furnished them witha 
paper that was at once interesting and instructive. He 
was much struck with Mr. Trigger’s remarks about cattle 
being tuberculous adjacent to collieries. He had a case 
of the same sort in his mind, and the owner attributed 
his losses to the injurious effect of the water which was 
pumped from the pit and which the cattle drank, and 
also to smoke rather than to tuberculosis. He thought 
the two things went somewhat hand inhand. Theeffect 
of the smoke was injurious on the vegetable growth, and 
therefore it must affect the animal kingdom. He should 
like to have heard something on the question of compen- 
sation from the butchers’ point of view, as that was very 
important just now. He was afraid the poor butcher 
was between two stools—the breeders on the one hand 
and the local authorities representing the consumers on 
the other. On the question of hygiene, a lot more might 
have been done in the past, but in the cities an improve- 
ment was gradually taking place, and he supposed they 
must be thankful for small mercies. In the country, 
=—t especially in the hilly districts, things are still very 


The Hon. Szc. said he should like to add his meed of 
praise to Mr. Brittlebank for his splendid paper. He 


also happened to live in the Black Country, and he did 
not think they were so much worse there than anywhere 
else. It was not the bye-laws that were at fault, but the 
method of their administration. Too much attention 
could not be paid to the housing of cattle. Overcrowd- 
ing was of course a serious thing in the keeping of 
cattle. He could understand the Government abies up 
Old Age Pensions first ; if they tackled tuberculosis first 
people would live so long that there would be too many 
pensions to pay. 

Mr. BrITTLEBANK, replying to the discussion, said his 
thanks were due the meeting for the kind reception 
they had given to the subject he had introduced. He 
was not quite as clear as he should have liked to have 
been on one or two points, and there were also errors in 
the printed paper, but they were chiefly mathematical 
and did not affect the general question. Mr. Trigger 
had drawn attention to the point that tuberculosis 
seemed to be more prevalent now than it was a few 
years ago. He (the speaker) thought that tuberculosis 
followed the scientitic development of the dairy industry. 
In some districts, where the methods were very elemen- 
tary, “= were often comparatively free from tubercu- 
losis. They did not know much about the methods of 
feeding which would give the best milking results, and 
they knew little about inter-crossing with high milking 
strains, which in his opinion certainly produced predis- 
position to tuberculosis. In Cheshire, however, he had 
noticed a great change in the last few years, and the old 
fashioned dairy cow was going out, the animal kept now 
being of a much smaller type and younger. And the 
fact remained that the development of bovine tubercu- 
losis accompanied the development of the scientific side 
of dairying. With regard to heredity, if he took the 
word in its true sense he believed it was practically un- 
known. That was to say, to have pure heredity one 
must have the development of tuberculosis by infection 
of the primordial germ, with which he did not agree. 
He believed predisposition was a powerful factor, and 
that it was more marked on the male than on the female 
side. The fact that the disease was often most marked 
in the spring was doubtless due to the fact that it was 
developed during the winter housing of cattle, whilst in 
the spring there was also a great amount.of parturition. 
An animal may have had tuberculosis for years and 
gone through successive calvings without showing signs 
of it. Later on she becomes a waster very rapidly. 
Therefore he argued that parturition combined with the 
chances of infection during the winter housing had a 
great deal to do with the spread of tuberculosis. He 
also believed that infection by ingestion played a very 
prominent part in it It was, however, sufficient for 
them to know that it was a contagious disease. They 
got a tremendous amount of infection in buildings, 
available either by ingestion, or by inhalation, so that it 
would not be wise to say that infection was by one part 
or another. The question of compensation for wasters 
was a very difficult one. He thought some compensa- 
tion should be given for a short time, say twelve 
months. After that time he would not pay a penny for 
a waster. All wasters, however, were not necessarily 
tuberculous. In dealing with the trouble, he thought 
the section of the Dairies and Milkshops Order, giving 
the authorities power to condemn tuberculous udders 
should be adopted en, and not at the whim 
of the local council. ith regard to the suggestion that 
legislators, being lordlords themselves, would do noth- 
ing, he thought that in these socialistic days the man 
who had a public duty to — and neglected it was 
soon a marked man. When they had to deal with 
farmers and others who owned infected beasts he thought 
the best way was to try persuasion rather than compul- 
sion. The result was more satisfactory because there 
were many reasonable men who would be led in a matter 


of that description, but were hard to drive. A great 
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change had cume over people in the districts from which 
Manchester derived their milk supply in that respect, 
and he thought the fact that an | id as little prosecu- 
ting as possible had a great deal to do with it. They 
had gone in for educating the people as much as they 
could. The result was that he was now received wit 
the utmost friendliness instead of with the distrust and 
suspicion that used to prevail. Farmers were beginning 
to realise that the authorities were anxious to help 
them and had no desire to persecute them. When they 
traced a tuberculous cow they followed the case up and 
in 75 per cent. of cases they had got the animal killed. 
The Corporation of Manchester did all they could to 
encourage him in his work, and everything be did for 
the farmer was free. He could not answer the question 
with regard to tuberculous meningitis ; he had seen it 
in post-mortems on children many times, but never in 
calves. There was no doubt the horse was not as sub- 
ject to tnberculosis as the cow, but he believed it was 
more subject to tuberculosis than people ever imagined. 
It was extraordinary the number of cases in horses that 
he had seen within the last few months. He had got 
three knackers to report cases to him as they came into 
their yard, and the result had been remarkable. 

Mr. Over: Were the victims cart horses or light 
horses? I ask the question because so many young 
cart horses are brought up on milk for show purposes. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK said that was a point of some 
interest, but he had not neticed in the cases which he had 
seen, that it occured more often in horses of the cart 
horse type. The two classes of which he had seen most 
were those most commonly found on farms, namely, the 
cart horse aud the half-bred type. The thorough-bred 
he could not say anything of, as in the districts where 
these observations had been made so few were kept. 
With regard to the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in 
New Zealand and New South Wales in animals which 
were never housed ; he personally accounted for it by 
infection of the pastures, which he believed to be a 
much more serious medium of infection than had been 
supposed. He had found it rare to have animals that 
reacted under one year of age. On the question 
of legislation the idea seemed to have gained ground 
that he was opposed to ay yy As a matter of fact 
he did not care what they did as long as they did some- 
thing. But he did not think scheduling was sufficient. 
He wanted to go further, and to ask for special legisla- 
tion. By scheduling he understood the usual regulations 
accompanied by a periodical clinical examination of the 
stock. There were no suggestions that he had seen, 
except in one quarter, that scheduling should be accom- 
panied by anything else in the shape of the tuberculin 
test. e longer he worked upon this subject, the 
more he hesitated to express a definite opinion in the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis. It was from that standpoint 
that he saw the difficulties of scheduling. One might 
say a waster was the animal that was causing all the 
trouble, but he did not agree, although she might be 
causing a part of the trouble. There might be other 
animals in the herd discharging the tubercle bacilli 
which presented no clinical signs of being wasters. 
Besides which there were degrees and degrees of wasters. 
For instance, a cow that had aang calved if brought 
from a poor farm might be taken for a waster if one 
was not very careful. The waster was a factor that 
could be very well dealt with, but they wanted special 
legislation for tuberculosis, and he thought ccheduling 
did not go far enough or in the right direction. No 
legislation, however, should leave it to each county to 
please itself whether it undertook this work or not ; it 
should be compulsory. It would be a good thing to 
co-ordinate the whole of the veterinary profession under 
some county council scheme, if it could be done. He 
could not answer Mr. Taylor’s question as to the best 


method of milking and straining off-hand, and time was 
limited. 
RESOLUTION. 

It was felt that good might come of the discussion if 
a resolution was passed voicing the feeling of this 
Association on this question of bovine tuberculosis, and 
it was accordingly moved by Mr. Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. Grasby, and carried unanimously : “That this As- 
sociation in view of the serious losses from bovine 
tubercnlosis urges the Government to take such steps 
as will bring about the eradication of tuberculosis 
within a reasonable nuinber of years, that the veterin- 
ary profession should be recognised in the matter, and 
that tuberculin be only used by duly qualified veterinar 
surgeons in the diagnosing of tuberculosis in animals. 

On the motion of Mr. W.S. Carless, seconded by Mr. 
Prickett, and cordially supported by Mr. Trigger, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Brittlebank for his mcst 
interesting paper. 

AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN. 


The President produced for inspection the spleen of a 
horse that was badly affected with tuberculosis. The 
singular thing was that no other part of the animal 
seemed to be in any way affected. 

The members had tea together, as usual, before 


separating. 
H. J. Dawes, F R.C.V.S., Hon. See. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Session for 1908-9 was opened at the — 
Camden Town, London, on Thursday, October 1st, the 
being presided over by Mr. W. Hunt- 
ing, F.R.C.V.S. There was a large attendance, the 
theatre being completely filled by a representative 


gathering. e Chairman on the platform 


were: Major-General Fred. Smith, D.G., A.V.D., Prof. 
G. H. Wooldridge, and the Principal, Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, and amongst the audience were Profs. 
Lander, Phillips, Shave, and Woodruff, Messrs. N. 
Almond, G. A. Banham, H. A. MacCormack, J. Mac- 

ueen, Mulvey, Price, R. Roberts, Rogerson, J. Rowe, 

. G. Samson, 8 Slocock, 8. Stockman, R. Cc. Trigger, 
and G. Thatcher. 

The CHAIRMAN, who received a hearty welcome on 
rising to open the meeting, said: Gentlemen,— My first 
duty is a rather sad one, itis to draw your attention to 
a loss sustained by the Governors quite recently, and to 
express our sympathy with them in that loss. I refer 
to the death of Sir Nigel Kingscote, who was a Governor 
of this College for thirty-five years, and who for the last 
twenty years actedas Chairman. Sir Nigel in the world 
was known as a courtier, a soldier, an agriculturist, a 
horseman, but he was better known here, perhaps, not 
as a dilettante individual whose name was on the Board 
of Governors as an ornament, but as a worker anda 
shrewd business man—a man who devoted very con- 
siderable attention to the interests of this College, and 
always took an active interest in the affairs of the veteri- 
— profession. It was no little honour for us to have 
such a man on the Board, a man who was recognised as 
being an authority upon all the other allied arts and 
sciences. 

I simply say that I am sure you all feel, as we do, 
that the College has lost a strong supporter, and the 
ession a valuable friend. 

Prof. G. H. WootpripGE then delivered the following 
Introductory Address :— 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen,—It isa pleasant 


duty indeed which falls to - | lot to-day, namely, to offer 
a very cordial] welcome to all of you bere present on the 
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occasion of the commencement of a new scholastic year 
—to those of you who come here for the first time as 
students, to those of you who are returning to continue 
the course of instruction in what is to be your life’s 
work, and also to those of you who, as visitors, have 
come here to show your interest in the welfare of this 
important institution, and in some cases perhaps to re- 
vive memories of so-called good old days. Some of you, 
somewhat pessimistic perhaps, may have come expect- 
ing to see us with very anxious faces, wondering and 
worrying as to what the future can hold for the veteri- 
nary profession, especially in these days of the motor car 
and airship. I imagine that a similar feeling of uncer- 
tainty nee at disturbed the peace of mind of veteri- 
nary surgeons when the first railway was opened. But 
what was the real effect of railways on the number of 
horses employed? Did it do away with horses? On 
the contrary, it made work for horses, which became 
more numerons than they had ever been before. Per- 


haps we may not expect the same thing quite to happen 
as the result of the introduction of motors, but let us 
look to facts and see what is actually happening. It is 
true that in large cities, such as London, a considerable 
number of horses have been displaced, especially for 
omnibus work and cabs, but at what cost? Many 


private bus-owners, whose businesses were 
until they undertook to displace their horses by motors, 
have been absolutely ruined. One of the largest omni- 
bus companies in London was earning large dividends, 
and its shares were selling at a very high premium. 
During the last year’s trading this company is reported 
to have lust well over £120,000, and the £100 shares a 
few weeks ago were quoted at less than £30. It must 
also be borne in mind that many people who keep motor 
cars never kept horses, so that in their cases horses have 
not been displaced. + oye for business purposes I am 
of opinion that it is the railway companies that have 
been hit the hardest, many of the heavy loads now sent 
by motors having been aggsvon J sent by rail. A very 
important statement was made a while ago at the 
annual meeting of a big London company that owns 
large numbers—thousands—of horses and also numerous 
motors, and in fact builds its own motors. After con- 
siderable trial and calculating the various expenses, hav- 
ing opportunities such as perhaps no one else has for 
keeping down expenses of repairs, a very large item 
indeed, the chairman pronounced the opinion that a 
moderate load for a moderate distance could be more 
cheaply conveyed by horses than by motors. If that be 
true, and I have no reason to doubt it, then there is ho 
for the horse for many years to come. Moreover, the 
market value of a good horse is as high or higher now 
than ever it was, as witness many of the prices paid at 
the recent Dublin Horse Show. As the value of a horse 
rises, so much earlier will the veterinarian be called in, 
and thus an equilibrium automatically establishes itself. 
In whatever light one views the advent of motor trac- 
tion, however, one must not forget that attention to 
horses only constitutes one phase of the work of the 
veterinary profession. 

The true aims of the veterinary profession may be 
classed under three headings, viz., Economic, Hygienic, 
and Humanitarian or Sentimental. 

The economic aspect is a self-evident one, since the 
prevention and cure of disease in animals increases the 
material wealth of a country. ho can estimate the 
saving to this country brought about by the stamping 
out of such diseases as cattle-plague, pleuro-pneumonia 
of cattle, foot-and-mouth disease, and sheep-pox? The 
expense at the time may have seemed enormous, but I 
wonder how many times over that amount has been re- 

id by saving our herds and flocks from those deadly 
fee to say nothing of the inestimable value of an 
open market for our cattle and sheep practically all the 
world over? And how has that been done? By invest- 


ing the veterinary profession with power to carry into 
effect recommendations suggested by veterinary sur- 
geons. Although these diseases have gone, there are 
still others left with us to engage our attention, and 
some of them, I have no hesitation in saying, would 
soon be stamped out also if the leaders of our profession 
were asked to formulate a system with that end in view, 
and were provided with adequate machinery for carrying 
it out. 

The first disease which suggests itself to me in this 
connection is that terrible disease of horses which is 
communicable to man, and which, indeed, never occurs 
in man except from equine origin. I refer, of course, to 
glanders. This is a disease whose spread is much less 
rapid than some of those previously mentioned. Its 
onset can be detected in the earliest stages by means of 
that valuable diagnostic agent, mallein. One is often 
asked if mallein is infallible. Well, I would not like to 
go so far as to say it is absolutely infallible, yet if it is 
carefully applied, and the phenomena it gives rise to are 

roperly interpreted by some competent person, I 
lieve it to be as near infallibility as anything in this 
world can be expected to be. In most of those cases of 
supposed failure of mallein, where a reaction has follow- 
ed its injection and no lesions have been discovered on 
post-mortem examination, I attribute the failure not to 
mallein but to the examination. One small lesion in 
any one of the numerous lymphatic glands of the body 
would be sufficient to cause a reaction, and yet be un- 
discovered on post-mortem examination owing to human 
limitations. Such cases, then, instead of being failures, 
are, in my opinion, more likely to have been cases of 
conspicuous success on the part of mallein. Conse- 
quently it was to be expected that mallein was destined 
to play a large part in any endeavour to control or eradi- 
cate glanders. This was realised by the Board of Agri- 
culture, with the result that in the recent G!anders 
Order, which came into force this year, a reaction to the 
mallein test is recognised officially as definite evidence 
of glanders. Under the same Order, power is given to 
local authorities to deal with in-contact horses, and 
virtually to enforce the application of the mallein test 
to them, with the result that if they react they are dealt 
with in the same way as the more obviously affected 
ones. The Board is to be congratulated on the intro- 
duction of this Order, which, if properly carried out, 
affords hope that this disease will ultimately become 
extinct. Then we shall cease to read accounts in the 
daily press of inquests on men dead of glanders after 
fearful agonies, and whose complaint it was impossible 
to correctly eure until a day or two before death. 

There is another disease of our stock which calls for 
some legislation, namely, epizootic abortion. This is a 
contagious disease which affects brood mares, cows 
and ewes, and which is responsible for tremendous 
losses to our breeders. The losses include not only the 
loss of the progeny, but also the diminution in the value 
of the brood stock, since they fall away so much in con- 
dition, and also, in the case of dairy cows, the great 
diminution in the milk supply. Now this disease, which 
is at the present day causing so much havoc, is placed 
under no eontrol whatever on the part of the anthorities 
whose business it is to look after the general health of 
stock in this country. At the present time any evil-dis- 
posed person who is possessed of a cow that has aborted 
and is doing badly may send that cow into a market or 
fair to be bought by an unsuspecting farmer, who, in 
turn, would thus introduce the disease into his own 
herd, and be put to the loss of hundreds of pounds, and 
perhaps ruined. There is no law to prevent such a 
thing happening. Undoubtedly this disease should be 
scheduled under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. me | case should be reported, and the move- 
ments of all the animals on the farm where it occurred 
should be controlled. A farmer buying an infected 
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animal could not possibly tell that it was so affected 
and he might be ruined through absolutely no fault of 
his own. It is only reasonable to ask and expect pro- 
tection against such a calamity. There is a Committee 
of Investigation appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
to inquire into this disease, and I expect some such re- 
commendation will be embodied in their report. If so, 
I hope it will be adopted. 

The second aim of the veterinary profession, as I stated 
earlier, is a hygienic one, in so far as the health of the 
hnman race is concerned. There are many diseases 
common to man and the lower animals, and many of 
these are directly communicable from animals to man, 
such as glanders, which I have already referred to, 
rabies or hydrophobia, anthrax, and tuberculosis, to 
mention just a few. 

Hydrophobia is perhaps one of the most terrible 
diseases that a man could suffer from. At one time 
cases of this disease were not uncommon in this country, 
but it is now fortunately exotic to the British Isles. 
And how has this been brought about ? By the adop- 
tion of methods advised by veterinary surgeons— 
methods that included the muzzling of dogs, which was 
so strenuously objected to by those who knew nothing 
of the disease, but which was enforced with such com- 
mendable firmness when Mr. Walter Long was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture. : 

The disease transmissible from animals to man which 
occupies the most prominent position in the public mind 
at the present time is undoubtedly tuberculosis. 
much has been said on this subject of late, that one is 
rather apt to wonder when talk will cease and action 
begin. The problem of eradication of this disease from 
our herds is so tremendous, that one must think twice 
before recommending any comprehensive steps in that 
direction. Iam afraid there does not seem te be any 
great desire on the part of farmers, with a few excep- 
tions, to stamp out this scourge. It is quite possible for 
them to rid their own herds of it, and to keep them 
free, and until their actions prove their desire to do so 
one hesitates to suggest a centrally controlled campaign 
against it. On the other hand, one must look at the 
subject from the point of view of the general public, 
since the disease is undoubtedly transmissible to man. 
The bovine tribe furnishes two very important articles 
of diet, namely, milk and meat, and the public demands 
protection against the possibility of infection with such 
a serious disease by means of food. How is this pro- 
tection to be obtained? By a systematic examination, 
before and after slaughter, of all animals intended for 
human food, and also of all dairy cows yielding milk. 
This inspection must be carried out by veterinary sur- 
geons, who alone are trained in the examination and 
recognition of healthy and diseased animals and tissues. 
And who is to pay for this? If the public wants pro- 
tection, the ato must expect to pay for it. If people 
would demand milk from a tubercle-free herd, and would 
pay one halfpenny per quart more for it, farmers would, 

am sure, produce it. It would pay them. At the present 
time what encouragement is there for a farmer to go to 
great expense in procuring a dairy herd free from tuber- 
culosis, when he finds the greatest difficulty in getting 
even one halfpenny per gallon more for his milk than 
his immediate neighbour, who has been to no such 
trouble and expense. With reference to the question of 
meat, one has a perfect right to demand wholesome pro- 
duce if a fair price is paid for it. Whether the farmer 
or the butcher shall bear the loss caused by the confis- 
cation of the carcases of tuberculous animals is a very 
knotty point, concerning which there appears to be 
trouble brewing. It is diffieult to understand why either 
should stand this enormons loss, when it is asserted 
with some authority that it could be avoided by a 


alone of any scheme of public compensation would be 
more than that. The layman may also find it difficult 
to understand why he should compensate a butcher or 
farmer for preventing him in —* wrong act in sell- 
ing improper material for food. The National Federa- 
tion of Meat Traders’ Associations recently a 
resolution calling upon butchers not to buy animals for 
slaughter for food, unless warranted free from disease. 
The farmers of course object to giving a guarantee, and 
suggest that compensation should be paid out of the 
National Exchequer up to the three-fourths of the cost 
of the animal, but not payable on animals costing 
less than £10 or £12. I[ am afraid that any such 
scheme might admit of collusion between fraudulent 
butchers and dealers, by the arrangement of fictitious 
prices in the event of confiscation. 

The following isa brief outline of a system that would 
appear to me to be much safer and more efficient, and, 
at the same time, would prevent the sale of many other 
injurious or otherwise objectionable carcases ides 
those affected with tuberculosis. 
All animals intended for slaughter for food of man 
should be submitted to inspection by a competent 
veterinary inspector. He should have the power to 
classify the animals into three groups. Those animals 
placed in Group A should be the apparently healthy, 
and in the event of condemnation after slaughter they 
should be eligible for compensation, Those in Group 
B should be the doubtful or suspicious animals, and if 


So] slaughter is proceeded with they should not be eligible 


for compensation in case of seizure. Group C should 
consist of obviously diseased and unfit animals, and 
should be immediately seized by the authorities prior to 
slaughter and adequately disposed of. They should of 
course not be eligible for compensation. By this means 
would be prevented the sale for food of carcases of ani- 
mals that had died a natural death or had been slaugh- 
tered at the point of death. Such a system would 
necessitate the compulsory use of public abattoirs, which 
must be provided with suitable lairages. I submit that 
no system of meat inspection can be complete, or fair 
to the butcher and farmer and the public alike, unless 
it includes examination before as well as after slaughter. 
With regard to foreign meat, it should all without ex- 
ception be submitted to proper examination before 
being allowed to be offered for sale. It should also 
be in the form of whole carcases or sides, and not 
otherwise cut up. 

Cancer is another terrible disease that is common to 
animals and man, but, so far as we know, it is not trans- 
missible from one species to another. Therefore the 
human being does not appear to stand in much danger 
of contracting cancer from animal sources. But the 
diseases in both cases are so much alike that they are 
probably brought about by similar or identical causes. 
At present we do not know the cause, but it is being 
eagerly sought for in the hope that some means of cure 
or prevention may be elaborated. It is impossible to 
say whether cancer in man or the lower animals will 
furnish the direct clue to the cause, and, that being so, 
I maintain that it is the duty of the veterinary pro- 
fession to assist in the search in every possible way. 

The humanitarian or sentimental aspect of veterinary 
medicine and surgery is also a very important one. It 
would, to my mind, be a very difficult matter to find 
any work more noble than the relief of pain and suffer- 
ing of our poor dumb friends, who are so_ utterly 
incapable of helping themselves. There may be some 
people who think that veterinary surgeons, from seeing 
so much suffering on the part of their patients, have be- 
come quite hardened and callous, but, I can assure yon, 
that is not true. Of course they practise their profess- 
ions to earn a living, and people who keep pets, and 


mutual insurance of sixpence per head of cattle slaugh- 
tered. It is probable that the cost of administration 


can afford it, are expected to pay for attendance on 
them. But, on the other hand, if a poor person is quite 
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unable to pay for advice and treatment, there is scarcely 
a veterinary surgeon who would not readily prescribe, 
and in many cases provide medicines entirely free of 
charge, their only reward being a grateful expression 
— the patient’s eye, or a lick of the hand and wag of 

e tail. 

Now, gentlemen, I have briefly gone over these various 
points in order to show you, and to emphasise the fact 
that the veterinary surgeon fills a very important, and I 
may say essential, position in the community. Those of 

‘ou who wish to join this profession must realise what 
is before you. Your education here must be regarded as 
a training, so that you will become useful members of 
the community. That must be your first ambition. 
You must not hope to amass a large fortune. If that is 
your idea, you have made a mistake, and you had better 
direct your energies to some other channel before it is 
too late. On the other hand, if you prove yourselves 
useful you will make a comfortable living, for it is as 
true to-day as ever it was, “th.it the workman is worthy 
of his hire.” The pro-perity of any country depends 
upon the health and material wealth of its population. 

ou will have very important duties in both connections, 
as I have endeavoured to point out. 

So much then for the duty of the veterinary pro- 
fession to the community. Now let us Icok for a few 
moments at the question from the opposite point of 
view. What is the duty ol the State to the veterinary 
profession? The State must see that its population is 
protected against disease, and especially preventable 
diseases, snch as those transmissible from animals to 
man. It must do what it can to ensure the welfare of 
its most important industry, which is still agriculture, in 
spite of its success in manufacture. Aud the success of 
Agriculture depends —_ the health of our herds and 
flocks. In order to fulfil these duties, the State must 
see that competent men are trained and educated-for the 
purpose. Moreover, research must be assisted and 
stimulated. Veterinary education is a very expensive 
matter. The State realises that elementary and 
secondary education cannot be properly maintained 

.fees of scholars, and I submit that it is equall 
obvious that veterinary education cannot keep pace with 
the times if it is to be paid for by students’ fees. It is 
very gratifying to note that this view is held by the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of 

iculture to enquire into the snbject of agricultural 
education. This Committee, of which Lord Reay acted 
as chairman, has just issued its report, and from its sum- 
mary of principal conclusions and recommendations I 
quote the following: “In view of the importance of 
veterinary education not only to owners of live stock 
but to the public, the State aid given to this branch of 
agricultural education is inadequate, and should be 
largely increased.” The same report gives an idea in 
one of its paragraphs of the assistance given to veteri- 
nary education, by some of the European States. “ For 
instance, the veterinary high school of Saxony receives 
a grant from the State equivalent to £7,750 per annum, 
and that at Munich to £10,000 ; the Prussian Schools at 
Berlin and Hanover receive respectively £12,000 and 
£7,000 ; while the State grants to the veterinary schools 
in France amount to nearly £40,000 per annum.” The 
report continues, “ The Government grant to this college 
is £800 a year, and the Committee submit that in view 
of the national importance of its work this sum is quite 
inadequate.” Of course we are very grateful for the 
assistance which we already receive, but I hope the day 
is not far off when this college may be taken over by the 
Government and become, as it should be, a State insti- 
tution. Veterinary research work in this country is ina 
very backward st.te, hecause there are practically no 
facilities for it. An investigator ought not to worried 
about his “~~ bread. He ought not to be expected to 
teach for his living and condnet research in his spare 


time. Moreover, he cannot be expected to pay the 
attendant expenses out of his own already too small 
salary. That is not the way to success. There is much 
to be done, not only in investigating bacterial and allied 
affections, but also in connection witb the effects of 
poisonous plants and antidotal treatment. I have 
recently had a number of plants sent to me from various 
parts of the country, with reports of toxic symptoms 
which they are said to have caused. Without some 
means for investigation it is very difficult to say 
definitely if those plants were responsible for the symp- 
toms, and, if so, it is equally or even more difficult to 
suggest proper antidotal treatment. Endowments are 
certainly essential for research, and an investigator 
should be able to devote his undivided attention to 
research. 

There has been some discussion of late amongst 
veterinary surgeons as to whether or not it would be 
advisable to institute another diploma relative to Public 
Health. At the present time, although we maintain 
that the veterinary surgeon is the only person properly 
fitted by his training to be a meat inspector, the public 
is very slow in arriving at the same conclusion. 
Municipal authorities, with few exceptions, appear not 
to know that before a candidate is licensed to practise 
veterinary medicine and surgery he has to take out a 
comprehensive course of lectures on comparative patho- 
logy, which is followed by a special course of lectures 
on meat inspection, and practical instruction at an 
abattoir, and, after having done so, his knowledge in the 
subject is put to a very severe test by a board of ex- 
ternal examiners. There is no indication of this on the 
face of the diploma, and a veterinary surgeon applying 
for a post as meat inspector bas nothing to show that 
he has undergone that special training. ent adver- 
tisements for candidates for such posts show conclusively 
that something is necessary. It seems to me that the 
difficulty might he overcome by some slight alteration 
in the wording of the diploma, or by the granting of an 
additional certificate. If the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons will not do this, then I think it would be 
well if the various teaching colleges gave special class 
certificates in the subject. 

These reflections bring one’s mind to the institution in 
recent years of post-graduate courses of study. Some 
people may think post-graduate courses unnecessary, but 
personally I am not of that opinion. On the contrary, 
{ think they might with advantage be cousiderably 
extended. In order to pass the necessary professional 
examinations before he is awarded the Diploma of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, a candidate has 
to receive a thorough general education in all subjects 
appertaining to veterinary science. The amount of 
work to be done and the time allotted to it do not per- 
mit of specialisation. Hence the necessity for a post- 
graduate course of stndy. If a National Veterinary 
Service of Public Health is to be established, as some of 
us hope, specialists will be required, men who have taken 
out a special course of instruction in the subjects re- 
lating thereto, such as pathology and its practic«] appli- 
cation, meat and milk inspection, hygiene, jurisprudence, 
and pathological chemistry, such as _ will permit of con- 
a ordinary tests and the intelligent interpretation 
of analyst’s reports. I submit that it would be well if 
a post-graduate course were modelled on those lines, 
culminating in an examination and the award of certifi- 
cates to those attaining efficiency. Again, I suggest that 
another post-gradnate course is desirable for the general 
practitioner, a course which I have reason to believe 
would be appreciated and well attended. The subjects 
included in this course should be surgical anatomy, 
operative surgery, the recent advances in medicine, and 
serum therapy. 

Now, gentlemen, I expect this address would be con- 
sidered quite incomplete if I omitted to give a few 
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words of advice to students. I have nothing new to say 
to you in this connection. All the advice I have to offer 
has already been given many times. I would like to 
impress upon you, however, that your success in your 
professional life will depend almost entirely upon the 
thoroughness of your work here, and not upon your 
ability to scramble through examinations. Remember 
that examinations are only the means to an end, and 
not the end itself. They are necessary evils—necessary 
to ensure at least a minimum of knowledge before you 
will be granted your licence to practise the science and 
art of veterinary medicine and surgery. If you work 
consistently and honestly from the Reatanline of the 
term you need have little fear of examinations. If you 
meet with any difficulties in your course of studies make 
a note of them, and seek information concerning them 
from your teachers. Few things give a teacher more 
pleasure and encouragement to help than genuine enthusi- 
asm on the pert of a student for his work. I don’t 
refer to that spurious enthusiasm which suddenly comes 
into existence shortly before examinations. I call it 
spurious enthusiasm ; it would be more correctly called 
“funk.” No, your teachers are not hard task masters, 
although their work savours of slave-driving sometimes 
when students are lazy and unresponsive. 

I have been able to console myself by reflecting on a 
remark which you once made to me, sir. You probably 
never thought of it again, but I often have. I -was 
coming somewhat disheartened at being unable to get 
certain facts into the heads of students, when you sagely 
remarked, “ Don’t worry about it ; you can’t get a quart 
into a pint pot.” That is quite true, of course, but, 
on the other hand, if you were to put oats into a bushel 
measure quickly till it was apparently quite full, and 
then gently shake or knock the measure, you would 
observe that the oats would not quite fill it now, and 
more could be put into it. So I believe it to be with 
students in cases of slackness—a little judicious rousing 
a | sometimes have a wholesome effect. 

he best way to do keen, hard, intellectual work is 
to mix with it a fair amount of rational healthy exercise 
in the open air. We are all familiar with the old sayin 
that “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
so I suggest to all of you who can do so that you should 
take an active part in the sports of the College—either 
football, cricket, or boxing, or whatever may be the game 
of the season, and so take the opportunity of developing 
a sound mind in a sound body. For snccess in life they 
are both important, and ing buth, and using 
them properly, you will attain honourable positions, 
and be a credit to yourselves, your college, and your 
country.” 

Major-General SmirH : Gentlemen,—{t is no part of 
my duty to make an analysis of the lecture you have 
just heard, that is the function of my friend the Chair- 
man, but I ask you tojoin with me in offering Professor 
Wooldridge a most hearty vote of thanks for the lecture 
he has delivered this afternoon. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Sir Joun M‘Fapyean, after reading the list of prizes 
awarded for the examinations of the last Session, said : I 
think it will be of considerable interest to the students 
particularly those who were here last session, if if 
announce the result of another competition of considera- 
ble importance. To commemorate the Jubilee of Her 
Late Majesty, Queen Victoria, the R.C.V.S. founded 
what is known as the Jubilee Memorial Prize. It is a 
prize of £100, awarded about once in every three years, 
and the purpose of it is to enable the gentleman who 
gains it to pursue his studies in a Veterinary College 
abroad, either in Berlin, or at Alfort, near Paris, for one 
year, and the interest attaching to the matter is that 
that prize has, on this occasion, been awarded to Mr. 
W. H. Andrews. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, before I 
sit down I want to move that you accord a very hearty 


vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting for his services in the 
Chair, and if I do not say much to recommend the pro- 
»osal it is because I do not think it is necessary. Mr. 

unting is no stranger within our gates, and I am 
certain I may say, both on behalf of the students and 
the teachers, that we are always very glad to see him. 
(Cheers.) The students are no doubt best acquainted 
with him in his capacity as an examiner. Some of you 
have already met him in th t capacity—(laughter)—- 
possibly some of you have already met him twice— 
(laughter)—which of course is not a thing to be desired. 
(Renewed 4 With regard to Mr. Hunting as 
an examiner, | would venture to say that there never 
was one who was regarded with greater confidence by 
students than he is. (Cheers.) Of course it is not a 
nice thing, but a thing the reverse to tending to inspire 
affection, to have to reject a student, but I have never 
known a student to harbour animosity against Mr. 
Hunting on that account, in fact he seems to do it in 
such a way as to leave the impression that he has done a 
friendly act. (Langhter.) But, gentlemen, Mr. Hunt- 
ing is here to-day in another capacity—he is here as a 
Governor of the College. (Cheers.) In that capacity 
you give him a hearty welcome, and I am quite sure 
that in that capacity he inspires you with confidence as 
one who, in looking after the interests of the entire 

rofession and the interests of the teaching staff in this 


be- | institution, will not forget the interests of the students. 


I move, therefore, that you accord with acclamation a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN said: Sir John M‘Fadyean and gen- 
tlemen, I desire to return you my most hearty thanks 
for the flattering things that you, sir, have said about 
me, and for the very warm way in which you gentle- 
men apparently received those remarks. fore Sir 
John had made his little speech I really wondered what 
in the world I could say by way of an apology for being 
here. I felt something like one of the Georgian Kings 
when he saw the egg in the bottle: he wondered how 
the devil it got there. (Laughter.) Really I intended 
to have evaded any speaking here, but General Smith 
also apparently was of the same mind, and he quietly 
evaded his speech by saying it was the pon | of the 
Chairman to comment on the Address. (Laughter.) I 
think both from precedent and expediency it is as well 
to let introductory lectures alone There is always 
something controversial in them, and if I occupied a 
little time in trying to make out that Prof. Wooldridge 
and I were not of the same opinion about some of these 
things it would only be waste of time. And it would be 
a waste of time because those points are so few but 
complex that it would require a long time to discuss 
them, but I may say that I agree with nearly all he 
said. Then he did me the honour to refer to a 
little statement of mine, and he managed to put it 
so as to attract your attention very thoroughly. 
Ganges, That remark of mine, if it had been 
made a few days ago would have been distinctly 
an act of impertinence, because it would have im- 

lied something about this audience, but I have been 
ooking round the room, and I think I may say without 
any flattery that I have been struck with the intelligent 
faces before me. (Laughter and cheers). I am inclined 
to think there are very few pint pots among you. (Laugh- 
ter). That is nota very flattering observation, and prob- 
ably you will find later that you may be reminded of it. It 
shows that, so far as my observation goes, you will have 
to take in an extra quantity of matter: you will have 
to get the whole quart in. The technical part of the 
lecture I leave alone entirely, but I have the temerity to 
make a little addition to the paper. It has been often 
said that it is not much good age lecturing youth, for 
youth pays no attention to it, and thinks what an old 


fool you are. (Laughter). But if you gentlemen will 
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take one little word of advice from me it would be this, 
to remember that habit makes slaves of us all, that there 
is nothing so easy to get into as a habit, and nothing so 
difficult to get out of. It affects your whole life, and it 
comes on so slowly, and apparently so unnoticed, that it 
wr a grip of you before you know you have got the 

abit. It is just as easy to cultivate good habits as bad 
ones, and the proper time to cultivate habits is at the 
start—the first week you arein college. If you will only 
get into good habits within the first week you will re- 
main in habits all the session. I believe a session 
of good habits is impossible to get rid of again, and then 
you will make first class practitioners hereafter. (Cheers). 

The meeting then terminated. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The eighty-sixth session was opened on Wednesday 
afternoon, Sept. 30, by Mr. Charles E. Price, M.P., Sir 
William Turner, Principal of Edinburgh University, 
presided, and there was a good attendance. Amongst 
those present were Treasurer Harrison, Councillor 
Brown, Mr. John M. Martin, and Mr. A. I. M‘Callum. 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Price, said that 
he had been a friend to the College and School, and the 
members of the Board would support him when he said 
that Mr. Price had on more than one occasion shown a 
warm personal interest in their affairs. ren 

Mr. Price said that in the teaching of veterinary 
science France and Germany still led the way, particu- 
larly the latter, and the result of investigations had 
made him painfully aware of the scanty and inadequate 
ape made by this country for its teaching. Berlin 

ad realised the importance of seeing that all meat sold 
within the ~ was free from disease, and special provi- 
sion was made for training young women to detect 
disease in meat, the training covering about six weeks. 
From 180 to 200 women were employed in the work, in 
addition to about 70 men having higher qualifications. 
So far as the treatment of milk was concerned, he did 
not think Germany was ahead of this country. it would 
take too much time to refer to many of the changes 
which he though desirable in the state of the law, but 
powers ought to be obtained to make a systematic 
veterinary inspection of cows all over the country obli- 
gatory, and to enforce the compulsory slaughter of all 
animals suffering from tubercular disease of the udder. 
Every dairyman should be compelled to notify every 
suspicious case of udder disease, and every case of 
illness of a suspicious character in his own household or 
that of any of his employees. Within recent years there 
had been a very evident movement on the part of the 
veterinary profession to become more and more associa- 
ted with the sister profession of medicine. (Applause). 
In Edinburgh that movement had been he by the 
action of the University authorities, who had pew 
indicated a recognition of the profession as holding an 
important position from a scientific and academic point 
of view. It was not for him to elaborate the benefits 
derived from this association, but he was fully convinced 
that there was a magnificent opportunity in a 
for the promulgation of a scheme whereby the city could 
make itself pre-eminently useful in the teaching of 
veterinary science. 


A New ror EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Price, in the course of further remarks, said that 
he would be the last to say anything which would cast 
a reflection upon the magnificent work which had been 
done in that institution in days gone by but he thought 
the time had arrived when they should frankly face the 
question of disposing of their present property and erect- 
ing another institution in a more central and conven- 


ient place, and he thought it would be an advantage if 
land could be secured somewhere near the present Medi- 
cal University. Students could then more easily attend 
classes which combined both kinds of students—veteri- 
nary and medical—as well as pass from one class to the 
other without much loss of time. Another reason for 
facing this subject at present was the fact that the Scot- 
tish Education Bill was likely to pass through Parlia- 
ment during the incoming session. He was aware that 
the College was anxious to secure some recognition under 
the new Bill, whether in the form of an annual grant or 
a fixed sum for building purposes, and he had approach- 
ed Dr. Struthers with the view of finding out what 
attitude the authorities would take towards the ques- 
tion. Dr. Struthers replied that he could not state what 
the authorities would do until some definite scheme was 
laid before him. To be quite frank, he thought Dr. 
Struthers was absolutely right, and until some plan was 
laid before the Secretary for Scotland and Dr. Struthers, 
the College would receive no recognition whatever. They 
had a good case in view of the money granted to the 
Royal Colleges in London and Dublin, and Scotland 
had been scandalously treated in connection with many 
grants. (Applause.) He asked those whom it might 
concern to proceed with all possible haste with their pro- 
posals. Other centres were pressing their claims, so that 
unless Edinburgh moved quickly the opportunity would 
be lost. Personally he was anxious to do anything in 
his power to advance the project, but he was paintully 
aware that in Edinburgh they sometimes moved very 
slowly. They had a magnificent opportunity to take a 
big step forward. Let them seize the opportunity, so 
that the Veterinary School in Edinburgh would take 
equal rank with its Medical School as one of the finest 
inthe world. (Loud applause.) If he might be allowed 
to say so, it was time the veterinary profession lifted its 
head. Inthe future it would be called upon to play a 
great part in combating disease in human life, and it 
would largely depend upon how the profession as a 
whole faced that work what their position was to be. 

e CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Price would use his 
influence to assist the College in their efforts to obtain 
due recognition and the due supply of means in order to 
carry out what the Board of the College desired. They 
had already indicated to the authorities in London what 
they needed in the shape of better accommodation, more 
equipment, and an increase in the teaching staff, so as to 
meet all their urgent needs. He was glad that Mr. Price 
had taken this opportunity of making his views known. 

r. JOHN M. MARTIN proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Price, and after a similar compliment had been paid 
to Sir William Turner for presiding, the proceedings 
terminated.— Scotsman 


Prosecution by R.C.V.S. 


At Barton-on-Humber Geo. E. Tebb, of Barrow-on- 
Humber, was summoned by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons for practising as a veterinary sur- ~ 
geon, he not being duly qualified. Defendant who had 
advertised himself as a “horse and cattle doctor,” 
pleaded guilty. Mr. Wragg, who prosecuted, in face of 
the plea of guilty, did not press the charge. If, he 
said, the defendant would promise to give up the 
practice, to withdraw as far as possible the business 
cards he had issued and not issue any more, the Col- 
lege would be satisfied with a nominal penalty. This 
the defendant agreed to do, and in imposing the 
nominal penalty of 5s. and 9s. costs., Alderman Lan- 
bleson, the Chairman, said he always had a great deal 
of sympathy with those people who were tyrannised 
by trade unions. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Out-| Ani- | Out- 
breaks) mals. fbreaks 


Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Oct. 3 
1907... 
Corresponding week in {3906 ee 
1905 


Total for 40 weeks, 19C8 


Foot- 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases 
Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 


aut Out- | Ani- Out-]| Out- 
mals. ca mals. Dogs. | Other 


Swine Fever. 


Glanders Rabies. heep 
Scab. 


1907 


Corresponding period in { 1906 
1905 


Bourd of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 6, 1/08. 


IRELAND. Week ended Sept. 26] .. | .- 


1907 .. 
Corresponding Week in | 1906 os 
1905 


37 
9 


Total for 39 weeks, 1908 xs ae 


3247 


1907 .. 
Corresponding period in 1906 .. 
1905 


° 199 2078 
ee 14 oe 171 914 
ee 18 55 oe . 238 1398 


l‘epartment of Agriculture and Technical Retraction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Sept. 30, 1))3 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS— 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 
1908 1907 1906 1905 


Outbreaks in September 2 4 5 2 
Five months 33 67 72 155 


Horse and Motor in London. 


Among the mass of information in the report of the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner for last year nothing 
is more interesting than that rel.ting to the growth of 
the motor and the disappearance of the horse. The 
following statistics of the public carriage licences issued 
speak for themselves : 


Hansoms — 696 
Four-wheelers + 22 
Motor cabs + 627 
Horse ’buses — 407 
Motor ’buses + 422 
Horse trams — 501 
Mechanical trams + 372 


Total 16,475 — 161 


The greatest curiosity of this table is the small 
increase in the number of four-wheeled horse cabs— 
“ growlers ”—this being probably due, it is explained, to 
its usefulness as a luggage carrier, and to a slight exten- 
sion of suburban traffic. Of the vehicles licensed 1,549 
were new, namely : 

76 hansoms, 91 four-wheelers. 
2 horse ’buses, 350 mechanical trams. 
626 motor cabs, 404 motor ’buses. 


The rapid advance in motor vehicles has increased the 
work of inspection, and during the year no fewer than 
8,508 of these vehicles, as against 3,752 in 1906, were re- 
ported unfit ; 4,862 were “ unduly noisy,” 2,105 dropped 
oil or grease, and 35 had fires. Many of the vehicles 
were reported several times. Of 5,371 horses reported 
unfit, 2,331 were subsequently certified fit, 95 were 
killed or died, and 1,914 were found to have been sold 
or put to other work. Of 31,143 drivers’ and conductor’ 
licences issued 11,592 were to horse cabdrivers and 818 
to motor ecabdrivers ; 4,333 were to horse stagedrivers, 
and 4,716 to mechanical stage drivers ; 10,284 were con- 
ductors. Of 1,444 men who were tested as to their 
ability to drive a motor cab only 713 passed ; of 1,562 
motor bus drivers tested only 807 passed. 

Great INCREASE IN ACCIDENTS. 

Street accidents showed a big increase : 

Killed. Injured. 
283 16,772 
212 14,060 
172 11,688 


While motor vehicles were responsible for 84 deaths, 
non-motor carts and vans alone were the cause of 98 
deaths ; injuries caused by motor vehicles numbered 
5366 ; without taking into account horsed cabs, trams, 
and carriages, carts and vans drawn by horses caused 
4,340 deaths. 

Prior to 1905 accidents caused by light and heavy vans 
and motors were not differentiated, but since then motor 
vehicles have been the cause of the following deaths : 

1905 1906 
Motor cabs 
Motor buses 3 
Motor cars 19 
Mechanical trams 13 
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Glanders at Dunmow. 


A meeting of the Dunmow Sub-Committee under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act was held on Monday 
Oct. 5, to consider an outbreak of glanders at Olives 
and Minchin Farms, Dunmow, in the occupation of Mr. 
Edwin Hawkins. Supt. Barnard reported that one 
horse had died at Olives Farm on Saturday, and the 
cause had been ascertained to be glanders. A test was 
applied to the other horses on both farms, and four on 
each were found to be afected. The sub-Committee 
ordered the eight horses to be slaughtered and their 
carcases to be destroyed. 

_ The origin of the disease has not been traced ; and it 
is seven years ago s'nce a case of glanders ocurred on 
either of the farms. Mr. Hawkins has been placed in 
an awkward position, as he was just leaving the Dun- 
mow farms and going to Mersea, all his portable belong- 
ings being already packed for removal. The slaugh- 
tering of the horses will leave him in possession of 


only a few colts.—ZHssex Weekly News. 


Registration of Stallions and Mares in Devon. 


At a meeting of the Devon County Agricultural 
Association on the 2nd inst., Mr. G. Scott Browne pre- 
sented the report of the Committee under the scheme 
for the registration of stallions and mares. Of 38 stal- 
lions presented, 37 passed the examination, and, in 
addition, 12 horses were exempt from veterinary exam- 
ination. The total was the same as last year, namely 
49. The registration of mares was receiving steady 
support. Two more societies had joined—-Plympton and 
Tiverton. Sidmouth and Honiton, however, had drow 
out. The young registered stock had done well in the 
showyards, and the prize fund this year amount+d to 
over £200. Appended to the report was a statement by 
Professor Penberthy that all the 58 stallions submitted 
to him were passed as free from evidence of hereditary 
unsoundness. That was a remarkable record, and indi- 
cated greater care in the selection of animals. As to 
the quality and actual monetary value of the sires, there 
was an immense improvement since the scheme came 
into operation, and a great many were presented in fine 
condition. 


Veterinary Surgeons as Jurymen. 
A CHESHIRE APPLICATION FOR EXEMPTION. 


A case of much interest to the profession was heard at 
the Winsford (Cheshire) Petty Sessions on Monday, 
when on behalf of Mr. Herbert Bibby, veterinary sur- 
geon, Swanslow Lane, Winsford, Mr. H. P. Rigby, 
solicitor, applied for his name to be struck off the Jury 
List on the ground that he came under the heading of 
persons exempted by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Rigby argued that veterinary surgeons were mem- 
bers of a profession, having been regarded as such since 
the Royal Charter was granted to their College in 1844. 
He pointed out that amongst others the Act exempted 
from juries “ members of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
members of the Royal College of Physicians, Apothe- 
caries, and all Registered Medical Practitioners.” The 
term “ Registered Medical Practitioners,” he urged, in- 
cluded Registered veterinary surgeons, because the 
latter practised «a profession which appertained to the 
art of healing. He saw no reason why a man who 
attended to the sufferings of animals should not come 
under that definition, and so be exempted, equally as 
much as one who attended to the sufferings of human 
beings. Besides, there was nothing in the Act to say 
that he shonld not be exempted. He produced a copy 


effect that the jury lists would be published on the 
church doors on a certain date, and all veterinary sur- 
geons desirous of exemption should make application, 
The very fact that such a notice was ane showed 
that there was something in the question of veterinary 
surgeons being qualified for exemption. 

Asked by the Chairman of the Bench for his ruling 
on the legal point raised, Mr. J. H. Cooke (the Clerk) 
said he was bound to advise the magistrates that they 
had no power to grant exemption, and he quoted the 
following from “Stone”: “ Veterinary surgeons have 
lately claimed exemption, but they do not seem to us 
to come within the list of persons exempt.” 

Mr. Rigby urged the magistrates to place a wider 
interpretation on the words “ Registered medical prac- 
titioners,” and the Chairman asked the Clerk if they 
could not take the risk. 

Mr. Cooke replied that he should not like to take the 
risk of advising the magistrates to do other than refuse 
the application, simply because it might go to the country 
that they had given a wrong decision. 

Mr. Bibby remarked that cases had been recorded 
where veterinary surgeons had been granted exemption. 

Mr. Cooke said he doubted very much whether any 
such exemptions had been granted. 

Mr. Bibby: I cannot produce them now, because [ 
have not had time to look them up. 

Ultimately the Chairman s:id although the magis- 
trates were unanimously of opinion that exemption 
should be granted, they were bound to take the ruling of 
the Clerk on the legal om involved. Therefore the 
—— would be refused. 

he Clerk expressed an opinion that the law should 
be altered, and said unless veterinary surgeons as a 


ped | moved in the matter there would always be the same 


difficulty™ 

Mr. Bibby intends to take the opinion of counsel in 
the matter, and the case will very probably be taken to 
the High Court. 


The routine business of passing the jury lists at the 
Winsford Petty Sessions on Monda tase was fur the 
nonce made interesting by the application of Mr. H. 
Bibby, a local veterinary surgeon, to be struck off the 
Jury List for Over township, on the grounds that he 
was a professional gentleman and a “registered medical 
practitioner.” To a layman it would appear that a 
veterinary surgeon had as much claim to exemption as a 
doctor inasmuch as he was just as liable to be called out 
at uncertain and irregular times, but, though veterinary 
have been recognised as professional gentlemen since 
1844, the Juries Act of 1870 did not include them in 
the schedule of persons exempt from service. The point 
of law as to whether a veteeinary surgeon could be in- 
cluded under the head of “registered medical practi- 
tioners” has never been tested, but an expression has 
been made by the Editor of “ Stone’s Justices Manual ” 
that in his opinion a veterinary surgeon is not exempt. 
As the veterinary press have taken the question up the 
point might be tested or, as suggested by Mr. Cooke, 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons might move 
for an amendment of the law so as to include their 
mewmbers.— Winsford Guardian. 


On Wednesday, September 23rd, at the Ashton County 
Police Court, Mr. D. F. Howorth, chief assistant over- 
seer, pao the jury lists for the townships forming 
the old parish of Ashton. 

Mr. 8S. Bagueley (solicitor) applied on behalf of Mr. 
A. New, a member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, practisivg in Katherine Street, Ashton, for 
exemption from the list. He said that according to the 


of The Veterinary Record containing a notice to the' Juries Act, 1870, certain specified persons were exempted 
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and they included members of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin actually 

tising, and all registered medical practitioners. He 
claimed that that included veterinary surgeons, for under 
the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, the Veterinary Sur- 

ns’ College was bound to keep a register of its inem- 
— and therefore he would be a registered medical 
practitioner. It might be said that the words “ regis- 
tered medical practitioner” referred to what was known 
as the ordinary doctor, but why include in the Act the 
words surgeons and physicians. 

The Assistant Clerk (Mr. G. H. Booth): There is 
a difference. A physician is not a surgeon. 

Mr. Bagueley, continuing, said there were physicians 
and surgeons, and the words “ registered medical prac- 
titioner” would include veterinary surgeons. He had 
written to the Magistrates’ Clerk at Oldham, who told 
him that there had been‘ no applications there yet, but 
if a veterinary surgeon did apply for exemption he 
would advise the justices that he was entitled to it. At 
Hyde the overseer took upon himself the responsibility, 
although by doing so he put himself liable to a fine, of 
omitting from the list veterinary surgeons. If there 
was a doubt he asked them to give it to Mr. New. 

The Clerk: He is not a prisoner. (Langhter). 

Mr. Baguley said Mr. New was a Fellow of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary Association. 

Mr. Howorth said Mr. New’s name had been on the 
list during his tenure of office. He was the only veteri- 
nary surgeon in his district, and he did not feel he was 
at liberty on his own responsibility to withdraw his 
name from the list. The only question was whether the 
term “registered medical practitioner” applied to one 
who practised upon cattle. 

The Clerk : My advice is that it does not. MfBooth 
then quoted from law books to show that they had no 
power to grant the exemption. 

The Chairman (Mr. E. Oldham) said they put a diffe- 
rent interpretation upon the Act than Mr. Baguley did, 
and the exemption would not be granted. 

The jury list was allowed.—7he Weekly Herald 
(Ashton-under-Lyne). 


A knotty point arose on Tuesday, October 6th, at the 
Spilsby Petty Sessions, owing to an application bya 
veterinary surgeon, in actual practice, to have his name 
removed from the list of jurors. The Clerk explained 
that according to the Act, medical practitioners only 
were exempt, but quoted cases where a veterinary sur- 
geon had appealed successfully, and The Veterrnary 

cord gave several instances also. The Chairman(Mr. 
W. D. Gainsford) remarked that the sole question was, 
“Did they interpret medical practitioners as including 
veterinary surgeons? There was nothing in the Act to 
say definitely that they were not, and, therefore, they 
concluded that it was intended to include veterinary 
surgeons in actual practice. Anyway, they would oblige 
the applicant for once, and strike his name out.”— 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Aspirations.” 


Sir Rubert Boyce distributing the prizes to the medi- 
cal students at Bristol gave an eloquent address on the 
 atsoae of medicine and its relationship to the new 

niversity movement throughout the British Empire. 
From this we quote :— 


“Hygiene offered them many more fields. Let them 
also establish a school of economic entomology. The 
growth of this new science was marvellous. It em- 
braced all those pests which bit and infected man and 
anl 


—flies, fleas, ticks, bugs, and parasites generally. 


It was indeed a practical study. Then, with the estab- 
lishment of these divisions, together with their pro- 
fessors of botany, zoology, physiology, and chemistry. 
they would find that the next great natural and logical 
step would be to create a great school of veterinary 
medicine in the South-West of England, as well as a 
great agricultural school, these two working hand in 
hand. No one could say these were not sound, practical, 
and legitimate aspirations. There were many more— 
let them not forget their friends, the pharmacists ; 
organise them and create a good school. Gentlemen of 
the Bristol School of Medicine had a sumptuous harvest 
in front of them—let them muster their labourers and 
reap it. (Applause).” 

e like this imperial thinking, but “a great school of 
veterinary medicine in the South-West of England” 
would not be an unmixed blessing. Our graduates are 
— now feeling that the supply quite equals the 

emand. 


Transmission of Rabies through the Nasal 
Mucous Membrane. 


Repetto, of Sassari, in the Giornale della Societa 
@Igiene, records the successful experimental trans- 
mission of rabies by the channel of the nasal mucous 
membrane in the rat. Five rats were experimented 
upon, and of these three gave positive results. 

The method adopted was to moisten the nasal mucous 
membrane with an emulsion containing 5 per cent. of 
fixed virus. This was dene once daily for three days, 
the mucous membrane not being injured. The three 
rats which died did so between the sixth and eight days, 
all three becoming paralysed before death.—(Le Bulletin 
Vétérinaire). 


New Zealand Notes. 
Wellington, August 1. 

Mr. Gilruth’s resignation of the position of Chief 
Veterinarian and his acceptance of the Professorship of 
Veterinary Science to the University of Melbourne is 
regretted in all quarters of this island. Mr. Gilruth had 
the knack of making himself genial and jovial with the 
farmers, and had a great grip of their confidence. They 
mostly regard him as the most valuable man to them 
in the dominion. Mr.C. J. Reakes, who is due back 
next week, and will doubtless take Mr. Gilruth’s place, 
is, like his chief, a very popular and useful man. 


Speaking in the House of Representatives, Mr. Massey 
said it was to be regretted that some of the best officers 
of the Department were leaving to take up better paid 
positions. Recently Mr. Lyons, veterinary surgeon at 
Auckland, left to go to Australia, and now Mr. Gilruth 
was following his example. 

The Hon. R. M‘Nab said he could take no notice of 
rumours when he received no official communications 
from officers indicating dissatisfaction with their posi- 
tions. He was not going to bring up against an officer 
in the House what was common rumour in the street. 
The Auckland officer referred to had never complained 
of his position. Not a single word of complaint was 
made. It so happened that this particular officer was 
down for a rise in the supplementary Estimates. Up 
to the present moment Mr. Gilruth had not communi- 
cated with him, but he knew privately what had taken 
place. No man in this country was indispensible, and - 
the Minister could not be expected to act on that or any 
other assumption.—Canterbury Times (N.Z.) 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Oct. 26. 


Army VETERINARY Corps. 


Capt. J. B. Southey is seconded for service with the 
Sgyptian Government. Dated Sept. 24. 

t. Frederick U. Carr is seconded for service with 
the Egyptian Army. Dated Sept. 24. 

The undermentioned to be Lieutenants, on probation. 
Dated October 7: 

Charles Allison Murray, vice Lieut. John T. M. 
pa, removed from the service for absence without 
eave. 

Edward Henry Brogan, in succession to Capt. James 
B. Southey, seconded. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNattTacHeD List. 
Vet.-Major Arthur Wilberforce Mason, F.R.C.V.S., 
from the Ist West Riding of Yorkshire R.G.A. (vols.), 
to be Vet.-Major. Dated April 1. 
Munro Erskine White to be Vet.-Lieutenant. Dated 
July 13. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM PENHALE, F.R.C.V.S. (Ryl. N. Devon Hussars), 
Barnstaple. Graduated, Lond: March, 1874. 


Barnstaple heard with deep regret of the death of 
Alderman William Penhale, J.P., at the age of 57, about 
midnight on Thursday, October 1. The deceased gentle- 
man had only been ill a few days, and up to quite a 
short time before the end his family felt confident he 
was on the road to _ recovery. On the Monday! 
Mr. Penhale attended the meeting of Barnstaple Town 
Council, at which Lord Clinton was appointed High 


Steward of the borough, and he was among the guests 
invited to the luncheon given by his lordship. On| 
Tuesday he was in his usual health, but late at night | 
broke a blood-vessel. For a time his condition was | 
critical, but on Wednesday he was decidedly better, and | 
on Thursday appeared to have quite regained his usual | 
spirits, and to be out of danger. As late as eleven 
o'clock at night he still appeared to be making excellent 


progress, but about 11.30 fainted. He was brought j;,, ¢ 


round, and his son, Mr. Percy Penhale, sent for Dr. J. R. 
Harper, but before his arrival Mr. Penhale, in his | 
weakened condition, had succumbed to heart failure. 
He leaves five sons and two danghters, and had been 
married twice. Deceased was a native of the Buckland | 
Brewer district, his father having a wide reputation for 
his skill in treating aninials throughout the West 
country. For a great number of years Mr. Penhale 
practised as a veterinary surgeon at Barnstaple. It is a 
pathetic feature that deceased had been lcoking forward 
to the wedding of his son, which had been arranged to 
take place at ge on Wednesday, 7th inst. 

By Alderman Penhale’s death, Barnstaple loses an 
active figure in its municipal life. For something like 


fifteen years he had been one of the most regular atten- | 


dants on the borough magisterial] Bench, and was promi- | 


nently identified with Council work since 1888, whilst | 
in 1891 he filled the Mayoral chair with conspicuous | 
ability. He was first returned to the Town Council | 
with Messrs. Marsh and Thomas, and in 1894 was at the | 
head of the poll. In 1900 he was returned unopposed | 


cation Committee. Twice he occupied the office of 
president of the Western Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. He was also inspector under the Beard of 
Agriculture for North Devon, and was veterinary ‘major 
in the Royal North Devon Hussars. His connection 
with the Barnstaple Agricultural Society and the older 
Barnstaple Horse Show Association was a long aud 
honourable one, and for years he was honorary veteri- 
nary surgeon to the Barnstaple Agricultural Show and 
Barnstaple Fat Stock Show. His abilities as a judge of 
horses, particularly hunters, were widely recognised, and 
his advice was frequently sought after by judges at the 
local shows. He was a keen sportsman all his life, 
Commencing 5! following the small pack of beagles kept 
at his home at Thorne Farm, he later became a follower 
of the Stevenstone (Hon. Mark Bolle’s) Foxhounds, was 
at one time hon. secretary to Barnstaple Staghounds, and 
a supporter of the Barnstaple Harriers. A curious fact 
for such a keen lover of horse flesh was that Mr. Penhale 
was one of the earliest veterinary surgeons in the West 
to regularly use a motor car in his professional work, 
but the large area over which his practice extended 
made it necessary. Deceased was chairman of directors 
of the North Devon Benefit Building Society, was a 
Churchman, and a Liberal. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 
Sir, 

I read with considerable interest Professor Williams’ and 
Old Member’s letters. There is one sentence in Old Mem- 
ber’s letter, thus ‘‘ Degrees and spccial certificates are not 
essential to proper inspection, and we may fearlessly point 
to ‘‘ mere members ’’ who occupy with credit to themselves 
and their profession the highest position obtainable.’’ This 
statement meets the position of the meat inspector in a 
practical? way. 

The whole crux of meat inspection lies in the final year 
students taking on intelligent interest in meat inspection as 
itis taught, but for one who takes any interest in the sub- 
ject, ten do not. As an inspector of 16 years experience in 
Edinburgh and coming in contact every session; more or 
less, with final year students. I can assure Professor 
Williams if they would pay as much attention to meat 
inspection, as they have to do to find out where a horse is 
lame, there would be no need for meat inspectors’ certifi- 
cates or an extra diploma. The meat inspectors’ certificate 
I consider infra dig, for a qualified veterinary surgeon to go 
or. 

As the teaching of meat inspection to veterinary surgeons 
before they obtain their diploma is not to be compared with 
the very elementary teaching of the subject which intending 
candidates get previous to obtaining the meat inspectors’ 
certificate. 

It is to be hoped now that since a Veterinary Officers of 
Health Association has been formed they will be able to 
point out to Corporations who may be appointing meat 
inspectors that qualified veterinary surgeons possess the 
requisite knowledge for such appointments without any 
further training or examination. As in all other branches 
of professional knowledge, so it is with meat inspection. 
Practical experience is the only road to become an efficient 
inspector.—Yours truly, 

Gro. A. THompson, M.R.C.V.S. 

41, Warrender Park Terrace. 

Edin., 29th Sept. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. J. B. 
Robertson, W. Jowett, G. Howe, Herbert Bibby, Warwick 
Fowle. ‘‘ Inspector.’’ 

Veterinary Science, Report 1907 (fr6m Annual Report of 


with Messrs. A. J. Reavell and A. E. Arnold. Again re- | o¢ Dept. of Agric., New Zealand). Annual Report 1906-7, 


elected in 1903, he was in the following year appointed 


an alderman. For years he was chairman of the Horse | 


| 


Committee, and gave his services gratuitously as a 
veterinary surgeon. And latterly he had taken a con- 


Transvaal Dept. of Agric. 
The Cork Examiner, Daily Dispatch, The Manchester 
Courier, The Herald. The Birkenhead News. (Oct. 3. 
Messrs. Da Costa, S. Robson, H. Bibby, W. E. Taylor. 


siderable share in the work of the Hospital Com- | Leicester Daily Post, Bristol Times, Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
{Oct 10. 


mittee. He was also a valued member of the Edu-' 
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